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I—DETERMINABLES, DETERMINATES 
AND DETERMINANTS. 


By Artruur N. Prior. 
(Part I.) 


THE aim of this study is to bring into relation with one another, 
as far as that is possible, certain concepts arising in two very 
different developments of logic. I shall begin by contrasting the 
familiar relation between a conjunction of characters and its con- 
juncts or determinants, with that between what W. E. Johnson 
calls determinate characters and determinable ones, indicating how 
these two relations have figured in different streams of logical 
tradition. I shall go on to consider whether the relation between 
determinates and determinables may be brought within the frame 
of reference of the “conjuctional”’ sort of logic by treating 
determinates as members of a class of characters, of which the 
determinable gives the class name ; concluding that it is possible 
to do this, but that in doing so we introduce a distinction between 
ways in which predicates are attributable to their subject, which 
presents new difficulties to the “conjunctional” logic. Having 
developed this distinction in detail, I shall compare the appar- 
ently trivial propositions which Johnson calls “ structural ”’, 
which arise in connexion with this distinction, with the appar- 
ently trivial propositions now commonly called tautological, 
which arise in the “ conjunctional ”’ type of logic ; a comparison 
which will lead to the conclusion that the conjunctional logic is 
in one way subsumable under the logic of determinables, while in 
another way the logic of determinables is subsumable under the 
conjunctional. I shall illustrate this conclusion by exhibiting the 
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relations between the Law of Excluded Middle as formulated for 
the one logic and the same Law as formulated for the other. 

A large part of what I have to say will take the form of an ex- 
position and criticism of Johnson, and a placing of his work in its 
historical context, rather than an independent discussion of the 
subject, though I shall enter upon that too where it seems called 
for. I believe that Johnson, like McTaggart and Aristotle, 
deserves commentators. In the opening portions of my fourth 
and fifth sections, the independent interest of Johnson’s account 
of verbal propositions in the one case and of the syllogism in the 
other has successfully tempted me to handle these subjects at 
greater length than is really required for bringing out their 
bearing on my main topic. 


(i) 


According to traditional Aristotelian and scholastic doctrine, 
when the name of any species is rightly defined its meaning is 
analysed into two parts with clearly distinguishable logical 
functions. The genus is the “material” or “ determinable ”’ 
part of the meaning (pars determinabilis essentiae) ; it tells us, 
but more vaguely than the name given for definition, the sort of 
thing that is meant. The differentia is the “ formal ” or “ deter- 
mining’ part of the meaning (pars determinans essentiae); it 
tells us by what “form” or quality this species is marked off 
from others of the same genus. 

Leibniz suggested that this distinction reflects no more than an 
accident of language—there is one part of the meaning which we 
are accustomed to express by a noun, and another part by an 
adjective, but if we could form an adjective from the noun, and a 
noun from the adjective, we would obtain an equivalent definition 
with the réles of genus and differentia reversed. “ Very often 
the genus may be changed into the difference and the difference 
into a genus. For example, the square is a regular quadrilateral, 
or rather a four-sided figure that is regular, so that the genus or 
the differentia seems to differ only as the substantive and ad- 
jective; as if, instead of saying that man is a rational living 
being (animal raisonnable), language allowed the statement that 
man is a living rational being (rational animable), 7.e., a rational 
substance endowed with an animal nature; while genii are 
rational substances whose nature is not animal or common with 
the animals. And this interchange of genera and differentia 
depends upon the variation of the order of the sub-divisions ” 
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(Nouveaux Essais, III, iii, 10, Langley’s translation, p. 313). 
The concluding sentence means, I take it, that ‘‘ animal ”’ is the 
genus and “ rational ”’ the differentia if we first divide substances 
into animals and others, and then subdivide animals into rational 
ones and others, while these functions are interchanged if we first 
divide substances into rational ones and others, and then sub- 
divide the rational ones into ones which are animals (men) and 
ones which are not (genii). 
Couturat (La Logique de Leibniz, pp. 323-324) puts Leibniz’s 
deliverances on this subject in the context of his “ universal 
calculus ’’, in which the combination ef simple notions into a 
complex one is treated as a form of multiplication, sharing the 
commutativeness of the arithmetical variety. In logic as in 
arithmetic, AB = BA; and the symbolic logicians of our own 
logical era, from Boole onwards, have made this a cardinal rule 
of their systems. We find in consequence a marked difference 
between the use of the word “ determinant ’’ by symbolic logi- 
cians of the late 19th century, and the medieval use of its Latin 
equivalent. For such writers as Schroeder and J. N. Keynes a 
“determinant ”’ is any one of the elements combined in a logical 
conjunction. There is no question, with them, of analysing a 
complex concept or “ determinative synthesis’ into a “ deter- 
minable ’’ element which must be given first, and a “ determin- 
ing” element which qualifies it in some non-reciprocal way. 
Both the conjoined elements are “ determinants’; and neither 
“determines ” the character of the other, but both together 
determine the character of the complex formed by their con- 
junction—they are determinants of the complex, not of one 
another. “ Determinant ”’ is used in this way in W. E. Johnson’s 
articles on The Logical Calculus in Minp, 1892, though in his later 
Logic he replaces it by “ conjunct’’. An important feature of 
these articles, to which we shall return in a later section, is that 
Johnson treats the “ determinative synthesis ’’ or conjunction of 
propositions as more fundamental than that of terms. 

But, in the 19th century, it is not only among the symbolists 
that we find this echoing of Leibniz. We find it also, for example, 
in Mansel, who insists, in a footnote to his edition of Aldrich, 
that the components of a given specific notion cannot be dis- 
tinguished as genus and differentia except when it is compared 
with some other specific notion, and if it is compared with different 
ones, the distinction may be differently drawn. “To speak of 
the material or formal part of a single concept is nonsense.” “ If 
there be given three concepts, containing respectively the attri- 
butes, ab, ac, bc, a is the genus of the first compared with the 
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second, 6 and ¢ the respective differences. But if the first is 
compared with the third, b becomes the common genus, a and c 
the respective differences. In this, the only tenable logical point 
of view, there can be no such thing as an absolute genus or 
difference.” (p. 24). 

Archbishop Thomson (who shared with Mansel an admiration 
for Sir William Hamilton) suggests in effect that the term differ- 
entia be quietly abandoned, and “ genus ” alone retained. “The 
species may be regarded as composed, not of the marks of the 
genus and the difference, so well as of those of two concurrent or 
communicant genera; for the difference is but a genus which 
from its overlapping part of another is used as a distinctive mark 
of that part which it overlaps ” (Laws of Thought, p. 112). The 
diagram, consisting of two overlapping circles, which is appended 
to this suggestion, invites the use of that word “ extensional ”’ 
which critics of modern symbolic logic are fond of applying to it ; 
but in fact the reference to extension is quite inessential to the 
argument at present under consideration. If AB represents a 
conjunction of concepts or qualities, call them what you will, BA 
represents the same conjunction, whether the class which it 
determines has any members or not. 

This point, to-day, is so commonplace that it can be made even 
by a Roman Catholic writer whose aim is to present “‘ the Principles 
of the Traditional Logic expounded by Aristotle and his scholastic 
interpreters’. “Seeing that the same class of objects may find 
a place in different schemes of classification’, says Father 
P. Coffey, “a different part of its connotation will stand as 
differentia in each case. Thus if we compare ‘man’ with other 
‘animals’ his genus will be ‘animal’, his differentia will be 
‘rational ’ and his definition ‘ rational animal’; whereas, if we 
compare him with other beings endowed with intelligence— 
‘spiritual beings "—his genus will be ‘spirit’, his differentia 
“embodied ’, and his definition ‘ embodied spirit ’. In such cases 
the difference in definition is not a real difference, for so long as 
the species remains the same so will the specific nature or con- 
notation ”’ (The Science of Logic, vol. i, pp. 81-82). Father Coffey, 
however, hastens to add that “in all such cases there is some one 
genus into which the species in question naturally falls, and it is 
that genus with the appropriate differentia that is regarded as the 
definition of the species in question’’. The force of the term 

“naturally ’’ in this context is obscure ; but from what Father 
Coffey says on the connected question of whether there is such a 
thing as an infima species beyond which division cannot go, it 
would appear that he regards the criterion to be appealed to here 
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as extra-logical, and a reasonable “‘ Leibnizian ” would not insist 
on more than that. 
A more thoroughgoing attempt to rehabilitate the traditional 
view that the relation between genus and differentia is asym- 
metrical, is to be found in §§ 155-160 of Cook Wilson’s Statement 
and Inference. Cook Wilson begins by outlining the Leibnizian 
view of definition as the analysis of a complex intension into a 
conjunction of simpler ones which may be given in any order, 
the “ genus ”’ being that element in the intension which is also an 
element in some other complex intension which we happen to be 
comparing with it, and the “ differentia ” that element which is 
not. He admits that there are complex intensions which may be 
analysed and compared with one another in this way. The in- 
tension of “ golden sphere ”, for example, may be analysed into 
its golden colour and its spherical shape, and a golden sphere may 
be regarded indifferently as a species of sphere (differentiated 
from other species of spheres by its colour) or as a species of 
golden object (differentiated from other species of golden objects 
by its shape). But he argues, not, as Coffey does, that one of 
these alternative classifications is more “ natural ” than the other, 
but that it is not “natural” to use the terms “ genus ”’ and 
“species ’’ at all in cases where such alternative classifications 
are possible. These terms are, at all events, applicable to con- 
cepts which are related in quite a different way from “ sphere ” 
and “golden sphere”’. “ Take, for instance, redness and blue- 
ness, which we naturally call species of colour. If we eliminate 
all that is meant by colour, nothing whatever is left, or if we 
suppose some differentiating element left, it would have to be 
something different from colour, whereas it is colour in which 
they agree and colour in which they differ. We cannot give 
verbal expression to the differentiating element except by using 
the species name itself, red or blue.”” The syntax of this im- 
portant passage is bad, but what Cook Wilson means is, I think, 
plain enough, and undeniable. We do not naturally call redness 
and blueness “species of colour’’; we call them “ colours ”’ ; 
and the importance of this will be made clear later on. But we 
do sometimes call “the red” and “the blue ”’ species of “ the 
coloured’; though we do not do so—and this, I think, is Cook 
Wilson’s point—because the red possesses some quality added to 
or conjoined with its colour, and the blue possesses some different 
quality added to or conjoined with its colour—some quality 
which, in each case, might equally well have been given first, and 
“coloured ” added on afterwards. The colour of what is red is 
its redness; and the colour of what is blue is its blueness; we 
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can say that the red and the blue agree in being coloured, but of 
their difference we can only say either that their colour is different, 
or that one is red and the other blue. And in this case we 
can say of either species, the red or the blue, that the genus of 
it is “the coloured”’, without comparing it with any other 
species. 

The same point is made, in slightly different language, in Mr. 
John Wisdom’s Problems of Mind and Matter (pp. 29-31). Mr. 
Wisdom does not speak of redness as a “ species ”’ of colour, but 
as a specific form of it, and as specifying it; and he calls “ col- 
oured ” a generic character and “red” a specific character. He 
notes, as Cook Wilson does, that while to say of a thing that it 
has some specific character is to “ say more about it ”’ than to say 
that it has the corresponding generic character, “ this something 
more cannot be separately stated ’’, as it can be when we compare 
some conjunction of characters with one of its conjuncts (the 
“something more ”’ is then “ separately stated’, of course, by 
the other conjunct or conjuncts). For example, while we can 
analyse ‘“‘ This is red and hard ”’ into “ This is red and this is 
hard ’’, we cannot analyse “ Bob is running swiftly ” into “ Bob 
is running and Bob is swiftly ”’, “for the second sentence is, of 
course, nonsense’. I shall refer to this illustration later in a 
different connection. 

The most thorough and important modern treatment of the 
relation now before us is, of course, that of W. E. Johnson. For 
what Mr. Wisdom calls a “ generic character”, Johnson in his 
Logic revived the scholastic word ‘“ determinable ’’, for which, as 
we have seen, the main line of symbolic logicians have found no 
place. What is coloured is thereby “determinable ”’ as red or 
blue or whatever it may be, and so we might call its colour a 
determinable part of its nature, pars determinabilis essentiae ; 
Johnson calls it, simply, a “‘ determinable’. But the correlative 
to this term, in Johnson, is not, as in the Schoolman, “‘ determin- 
ant’, but “determinate”’; and this is not just a verbal slip. 
For redness, say, is not a pars determinans essentiae or differentia 
which by combination with the determinable “ colour ”’ produces 
some new complex quality ; it is rather itself the essentia deter- 
minata, the specific nature defined. For what could we define 
as “coloured and red” except “the red”? The point about 
determinable genera and determinate species, in Johnson’s sense 
of “‘determinable”’ and ‘determinate’, is that there is no 
distinct differentia employed in passing from the former to the 
latter (though we may, with Cook Wilson, call the species a 
“ determination or differentiation ” of the genus). 
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We are compelled, I think, to regard the traditional notion of 
the relation between genus and differentia as a confused blending 
of the relation between a determinable and one of its determin- 
ates, and that between a pair of Leibnizian determinants; and 
the traditional notion of the relation between species and genus 
may be similarly regarded as a confused blending of the relation 
between a determinate and its determinable, and that between a 
conjunction and one of its determinants or conjuncts. In post- 
medieval logic the disentangling of these relations, performed in 
a one-sided way, has given rise to two unnecessarily antagonistic 
traditions. R. M. Eaton suggests that the immediate inspiration 
of Johnson’s work on the Determinable was a desire to do justice 
to the element of truth in the doctrine of universals propounded 
by Bradley and Bosanquet (General Logic, p. 271n); but that 
doctrine goes back beyond them. In a brief but suggestive foot- 
note (Logic III. v. 1) Johnson invites comparison between his own 
terminology and that of Descartes and Spinoza. “ What I calla 
determinable is almost equivalent to what they call an attribute, 
and my determinate almost equivalent to their mode of an attri- 
bute.” If Leibniz brought consistency into the medieval view 
of the distinctness of genus and differentia by making the relation 
between them symmetrical, Spinoza brought consistency into the 
medieval view of the asymmetry of the relation between them by 
denying their distinctness. Spinoza’s “modes” are not new 
qualities added to his “ attributes ’’, or qualities formed by the 
addition of something else to them, but determinations of them. 
(With Spinoza’s further view, shared by Bradley and Bosanquet, 
that there cannot be more than one subject of attributes, Johnson 
has, of course, little sympathy). Locke’s “simple modes of 
simple ideas ”’ also seem at times to be determinates under deter- 
minables (specific distances, for example, being described in the 
Essay, Il. xiii. 4, as simple modes of the simple idea of distance), 
though Mr. R. I. Aaron points out that determinables and deter- 
minates are confused in his account of primary and secondary 
qualities (John Locke, p. 117). 

A tradition which runs from Descartes and Spinoza through 
Locke to Bradley and Bosanquet is something of a philosophical 
curiosity, the appearance of Locke in such company being par- 
ticularly strange. And in Locke we do find, not any less aware- 
ness of the reality of the relation between determinate and deter- 
minable than in any of the others, and not any greater tendency 
to reduce it to the relation between a conjunction and one of its 
conjuncts, but a tendency to reduce it to another relation already 
taken account of by logicians of the opposite school. 
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(ii) 

In emphasing the meagreness of our knowledge of what attri- 
butes necessarily co-exist in the same substance, Locke says that 
we know rather more about what attributes cannot co-exist in the 
same substance, and he draws attention to the fact, to which 
particular importance is attached by Johnson, that the same 
object cannot be characterised at the same time and in the same 
part (where it has parts) by more than one determinate under the 

_ same determinable. What is five feet long in a given direction 
cannot be two feet long in the same direction ; what is red at a 
certain point cannot at the same time be blue at that point. In 
expressing this fact, Locke does not, of course, talk about “ the 
incompatibility between determinates under the same determin- 
able’. And at this point he does not even speak of “ simple 
modes of simple ideas”. What he says is that “ any subject may 
have of each sort of primary qualities but one particular at once ”’, 
and that “ the like also is certain of all sensible ideas peculiar to 
each sense ’’ (Essay, IV, iii, 5) ; and the language of the first clause, 
though exceedingly simple, is exceedingly instructive. 

For “determinates under each determinable ”’, Locke says 

“ particular qualities of each sort’. What this language suggests 
is simply that when we call redness a colour we are saying that it 
is a particular individual instance of a certain kind of quality. 
“ Red ” is the proper name of an individual universal, if we may 
speak so; while “colour ”’ is the name of the class of universals 
to which this individual one belongs. This is so, at least, if we 
agree to use the word “red” to mean some completely specific 
shade, and not—as we use it in common speech—a relatively 
indeterminate group of shades. Thus understood, red is not a 
kind of colour, though a red thing is a kind of coloured thing ; 
red is simply a colour. It is not distinguished from blue, green 
etc., by some quality added to that of being a colour, but simply 
by being itself and not any of these other colours. “ Being a 
colour” is not part of the definition of “red”, any more than 
“ being a man ”’ is part of the definition of “ Plato”. “ Plato”, 
as a proper name, has no definition at all ; and neither has “ red ”’. 
Nor is “ being coloured ”’ one of a group of qualities which, when 
conjoined, make up the complex quality of “‘ being red ’’—there 
is no such complex quality; “ being red” is a simple quality. 
And while “ being coloured ”’ is in a sense a simple quality too, it 
is not a quality of the same order as “‘ being red ”’, but is rather a 
second-order quality. Though we speak of an object as coloured, 
what is there being referred to is not really a quality of the object 
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but a quality of one of its qualities ; what is meant is that one of 
its qualities belongs to the class “colours”. (At least, this is 
what is meant if we agree to use the word “coloured ” in its 
widest possible sense, in which we would call black, white and 
grey things “‘ coloured” as well as yellow, beige and vermilion 
ones). Have we not in all this a sufficient explanation of the 
peculiarities in the relation between colour and redness to which 
Cook Wilson draws attention ? 

This view of that relation, which in Locke is only a hint, the 
suggestion of a turn of phrase, is explicitly developed by John 
Stuart Mill, though without any such puzzles as Cook Wilson’s in 
view. In his System of Logic, I. ii. 5, he classes abstract nouns 
with proper names as non-connotative—they directly denote 
individual qualities, as proper names directly denote individual 
objects—and in the preceding section he discusses whether these 
directly denoted individual qualities may also, like directly de- 
noted individual objects, have other names which refer to them 
more indirectly, as members of certain classes. He concludes 
that they do—that beside singular abstract names there are 
general ones, “ which are names not of one single and definite 
attribute, but of a class of attributes. Such is the word colour, 
which is a name common to whiteness, redness, etc.” 

A similar position is suggested by the language of Mr. C. A. 
Mace, who holds that in propositions ‘‘ we may have generality 
in respect to the constituents ’’, i.e., the things they are about, 
“and generality in respect of the components ”’, 7.e., the qualities 
and relations which they predicate of these things (Principles of 
Logic, p. 47). We have “ generality in respect of the compon- 
ents’ when the predicate is a determinable (Mr. Mace uses 
Johnson’s language). ‘“‘ ‘ This is coloured ’ is equivalent to * This 
has some quality of the colour kind ’.” 

Is there anything which may be objected to in this view? We 
have noted as one of its implications that it is only specific charac- 
ters or determinates which characterise objects, in the strictest 
sense of “characterise’’; when we attribute to an object a 
generic character like “ coloured ’’, this is merely an indirect way of 
talking about a character of one of its characters. But when we 
consider an example put into such a form as Mr. Wisdom’s “ Bob 
is running swiftly ’’, we may well wonder whether this can be the 
true account of the matter. For in “ Bob is running swiftly ”’, 
it would seem that “running ”’, the generic character of which 
“running swiftly ” is a specific form, quite plainly characterises 
the object “ Bob ”’, in the proper and normal sense of “ charac- 
terises ’’, while “swiftly ’’, the specifying term, just. as plainly 
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characterises a character. But the meaning of propositions of 
this sort is more complicated than their form suggests. “ Runn- 
ing”’ is not, strictly speaking, a characterisation of the object 
“Bob” at all. It is, in Johnson’s terminology, an occurrent state 
of the continuant we call “ Bob”. We might re-state “ Bob is 
running’ as “There is a running in Bob”—not “There is 
running in Bob ”’, as if it were like “‘ There is goodness in Bob ”’, 
but “ There is a running in Bob ”’, like ‘‘ There is a movement in 
Bob”. “A running ”’, like movement ”’, is not a universal 
or quality, but a particular or substance, or as Johnson would 
say “substantive ’’, though it is an occurrent substantive rather 
than a continuant one. And the relation between an occurrent 
substantive and the continuant substantive of which it is a state, 
is different from the relation between an adjective and the sub- 
stantive, continuant or occurrent, that it characterises (Logic 
Part III, Introduction, 5). Now a movement, such as a running, 
would not be a movement if it did not have the determinable 
character of velocity. To say that Bob is running is therefore 
to say that one of his present occurrent states has velocity, though 
it does not say what velocity. The determinate velocity is 
specified, though a little vaguely, when we say that he is running 
swiftly, ¢.e., that his movement has a high velocity. Now what 
the analysis of determinables which we are now considering in- 
volves, is that when we say that Bob’s movement is characterised 
by a certain more or less determinate velocity, this is a genuine 
and direct characterisation of the movement ; while when we say 
merely that his movement is characterised by a velocity, we are 
merely saying that “‘ being a velocity ” is a character of one of 
its characters (the determinate velocity in question). And this 
seems plausible enough. 

Johnson himself raises a more important objection to the Locke- 
Mill theory. Before considering it, however, we must note the 
very large degree to which he agrees with that theory. He agrees, 
to begin with, that determinate adjective-names are proper names, 
while determinable ones are in some sense descriptive names of 
the determinate adjectives under them. “‘ Orange ”’ is a “ proper 
adjective-name ’’, as “Snowdon” is a “ proper substantive- 
name”; while “the colour between red and yellow”? is a de- 
scriptive name for orange, as “the highest mountain in Wales ”’ 
is a descriptive name for Snowdon (Logic, I. vi. 2). And even 
where he is attacking Mill’s theory (I. xi. 1). he admits that such 
propositions as “ Red is a colour” and “ Plato is a man” are 
“ formally equivalent”; by which he does not mean, of course, 
that such a pair of propositions as the two given mean the same 
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thing, or even that they have the same truth-value, but that they 
have the same logical form—they function in the same way in 
formal inference. For example, the inference of “ Red cannot 
characterise a state of mind ’’ from “ No colour can characterise 
a state of mind, and red is a colour’’, is justified by the same 
logical relations as those which justify the inference of “ Plato 
cannot live as long as a tortoise ’’ from ‘“‘ No man can live as long 
as a tortoise, and Plato isa man’. And in discussing the use of 
“illustrative symbols ’’, he mentions that we may not only use 
such a symbol to “stand indifferently for any person such as 
“Socrates ’ or ‘ Cromwell ’,”” but may also use one to stand for 
“ any one indifferently assignable adjective comprised, say, in the 
class colour’? (II, ii, 9). Here his very language—he uses the 
word “ class "—is the same as Mill’s. What, then, does he find 
wrong with what such language normally means ? 

He objects to the view that determinates are grouped under 
their determinables, as objects are grouped in classes, in virtue 
of the possession of some common adjectival character. “ What 
is most prominently notable about red, green and yellow is that 
they are different, and even, as we say, opponent to one another ; 
is there any (secondary) adjective which analysis would reveal as 
characterising all these different (primary) adjectives? In my 
view there is no such (secondary) adjective ; in fact, the several 
colours are put in the same group and given the same name colour, 
not on the ground of any partial agreement, but on the ground of 
the special kind of difference which distinguishes one colour from 
another ; whereas no such difference exists between a colour and 
a shape.” What Johnson means here, I think, is that the 
determinates under a given determinable are united, not as the 
possessors of a common character, but as a set of terms of a par- 
ticular relation. They are not like a class but like a family ; or 
like A, B and C when A gives Bto C. And the relation of which 
the determinates under a given determinable are a particular set 
of terms, is that of incompatibility. Determinates as such (by 
contrast with the determinates under some one determinable) 
would on this view form a class of adjectives, defined by the 
“property ’’ of being terms of the relation of incompatibility, 
just as married-persons-as-such form a class of objects, defined by 
the property of being terms of the relation of marriage ; but just 
as a particular pair of married persons do not constitute a class 
but a married pair, so the determinates under a given determinable 
do not constitute a class but a set-of-incompatibles. 

This argument is criticised in G. F. Stout’s Studies in Philosophy 
and Psychology (pp. 395-400), but although Stout defends the 
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view that determinates under the same determinable constitute 
a class of qualities, his presuppositions are at least as far removed 
from Mill’s as they are from Johnson’s. He agrees with Johnson 
that the determinates under a given determinable constitute a set 
of terms of a relation, but he argues that the relation in question 
is not incompatibility alone, but a combination of incompatibility 
and resemblance, and that it is precisely this relation which gives 
its peculiar unity to what we call a class of objects. He opposes 
the common view, which both Johnson and Mill share, that a 
class of objects is constituted by the common possession of a 
single quality. He holds that the redness, say, of object A, is a 
different quality from the redness of object B, even when it is, as 
we say, of precisely the same shade. Its “ being of the same 
shade ”’ means, for Stout, that it is a member of a set of terms of 
just that relation of combined incompatibility and resemblance— 
Stout calls it “distributive unity ’—which unites determinates 
under the same determinable. Lord Russell expounds a theory 
that is not unlike this one, though it is not quite the same, in his 
Inquiry into Meaning and Truth (p. 42). He wishes to define 
“This is yellow ” as “ This is similar to that’, where “ that ” 
names an object that is “ yellow by definition ’’, 7.e., has been 
selected to illustrate what the word means; but he finds it 
necessary also to indicate what he calls the “ kind of similarity ”’ 
that is involved. ‘ We can perceive the difference between the 
similarity of a yellow circle to a yellow triangle and the similarity 
of a yellow circle to a red circle’; and what is involved in the 
definition of “ This is yellow ” as “ This is similar to that” is a 
similarity that is itself similar to the similarity between, say, a red 
circle and a red triangle, and different from the similarity between 
a red circle and a yellow circle. The former kind of similarity: 
the kind used in the definition of “This is yellow ”’—he calls 
“ colour-similarity ”. An adequate discussion of theories of this 
sort would involve digressing into subjects—notably, of course, 
the “‘ problem of universals ’’—which fall a little outside the plan 
of the present study ; so I shall not go beyond this bare outline 
of them, and will suggest a criticism of Johnson from a point of 
view which is closer to his own. 

Johnson may have successfully shown that the mutual relation 
of determinates under the same determinable involves something 
more than the possession of a common character, and therefore 
something more than membership in a common class, if we accept 
the ordinary view of what constitutes membership in a class. 
But it seems to me that when_objécts or qualities constitute a set 
of terms of some relation, they always constitute a class as well, 
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though the ‘‘ common character’ to which their being a set of 
terms of some relation gives rise, is of a peculiar and so to speak 
‘second-order ”’ variety. It is just the character of being a mem- 
ber of this set of terms of this relation. The members of a given 
family, for example, possess the ‘common character ’’ of being 
members of this family. For this reason, they can function as a 
class in formal inference, as Johnson admits that determinates 
under the same determinable can. But I think we can say more 
than this. The class-unity which has just been mentioned pre- 
supposes a unity of a different sort between the members of the 
class in question. The class-unity of “ the members of the Jones 
ménage”’, for example, presupposes the marriage of those members. 
On the other hand, the class-unity of “ married men ’’, while it pre- 
supposes the marriage of each of them to somebody else, does not 
presuppose any unity other than the class one between the mem- 
bers of the class, 7.e., between the married men. And it seems to 
me that determinates under the same determinable have a class- 
unity of this primary sort also. Determinates under the same 
determinable have the common relational property, presupposing 
no other relation between the determinates themselves, of charac- 
terising whatever they do characterise in a certain respect. Red- 
ness, blueness, etc., all characterise objects, as we say, “ in respect 
of their colour’’; triangularity, squareness, etc., “‘ in respect of 
their shape”’. And this is surely quite fundamental to the 
notion of being a determinate under a determinable. 

When, however, we use this description for the ‘“ common 
character ”’ of determinates under a given determinable, it becomes 
plain that a modification must be introduced into one apparent 
consequence of the Locke-Mill account of determinables. It 
appeared to follow from that account that only determinate 
characters could be regarded as genuinely characters of the olyect, 
determinable characters (like “ coloured’) being only indirect 
characterisations of objects, and referring primarily to a charac- 
terisation of their determinate characters. But when we ask 
what is this ‘“ characterisation of their characters ’’ which leads 
us to place the latter under a given determinable, we find that it 
is the character of “characterising their objects in a certain 
respect ’’—that is to say, it is a relational character which refers 
us back to the object again. What this suggests is that the 
“respects in which objects are to be characterised ’’, to which 
determinable adjectives refer, are related to the objects not less 
but more intimately than the determinate qualities which “ charac- 
terise ’’ them in the strict and proper sense of the term. And 
this is m fact what Johnson maintains. 
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ili 

To gain a clear notion of this aspect of Johnson’s position, we a 

must begin by considering what he has to say more generally of : 

a 


the relation between things and their qualities, and the bearing 
of this on matters which we have discussed earlier, and on some 


> new ones. is 
Every elementary proposition, according to Johnson, is analys- 
able into a substantival constituent and an adjectival one. By a n 
substantive he means that which is characterised by an adjective, St 
and by an adjective that which characterises a substantive. di 
(He makes certain qualifications to allow for the case of secondary te 
adjectives, which characterise propositions and other adjectives, cc 
but these qualifications are of a fairly obvious sort and need not of 
be discussed here). No further analysis of these two terms is th 
possible ; we are here in the region of ultimates. But our we 
language may be varied a little, and Johnson also calls the sub- Sp 
stantive or pure subject a determinandum, that part of a pro- ne 
position which is “ given to be determined ’’, and the adjective th 
or predicate a determinans, that by which the determinandum is to 
characterised or determined (Logic, I, i, 5). Determinans, in this wl 
context, does not mean a conjunct ; what is “ determined ’’, in of 
the sense now given to that inescapable word, is not a conjunction do 
of predicates but a subject. Nor is this determinans quite identical fac 
with the scholastic one; it is not a differentia. It does not a 
differentiate a species from other species of the same genus, but lin 
determines the character of a subject considered apart from any ow 
of its other characterisations, and identified as it were numerically. hir 
This “‘ determination ”’ is not a relation between one adjective and mo 
another, but the ultimate relation between an adjective and a spe 
substantive. Its connexion with the scholastic concept is, how- “y 
ever, closer than this preliminary account of it might indicate. con 


We may recall, to begin with, the fact that the traditional ist 


genus and differentia are generally given a substantival and an 1 
adjectival form respectively—the genus of “man ”’ is the sub- diff 
stantive “animal’’, and it is differentiated by the adjective fort 
“rational”. The generic substantive is not, however, a “ pure ”” whi 
one, but one already partly characterised (an animal is not a bare sub 
subject but a sensitive, living, corporeal one). It was this partial som 
characterisation that led Leibniz to regard it as a mere accident recc 
of language that the substantival form was given to the genus Spee 
rather than the differentia. It is quite consistent with the may 
Leibnizian sort of logic to regard the relation between a pure subj 
substantive and all of its characterisations as irreversible ; what com 
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is reversible is the relation between any one characterisation or 
group of characterisations (say the “ generic ’’ one or group) and 
any other (say the “ differentiating ’’ one). It is not the relation 
between “rational” and “ animated-thing ’’ that is reversible, 
but only that between “rational ’’ and “animated”; but the 
attachment of “ thing ”’ to “‘ animated ’’ rather than to “ rational ”’ 
is, on the Leibnizian view, purely conventional and arbitrary. 

This reasoning, if valid, would also apply to a cognate and 
more basic Aristotelian and scholastic distinction, that between 
substance and accident. The distinction is cognate, because a 
differentia, on the Aristotelian and scholastic view, is “‘ accidental” 
to its genus—it is an accident in an animal to be rational; it 
could still be an animal without—though it is of the “ substance ”” 
of the species differentiated. We might also say, conversely, 
that an absolute accident would be a differentia if what it qualified 
were not an infima species. And we might say that an infima 
species—the point at which further differentiation produces no 
new kinds of substances, but only accidental qualifications of 
them—is one for the subdivisions of which no new nouns happen 
to have been formed. A rational animal, we call a man; but a 
white man, we just call a white man. Aristotelianism does not, 
of course, draw its line at quite the same point as common speech 
does—“‘ man ”’, e.g., is regarded as an infima species, despite the 
fact that we have words like “ negro ”’ for “‘ black man”’. But 
a Leibnizian could argue that you might just as well draw the 
line where common speech draws it as anywhere else (Leibniz’s 
own view, of course, was that every individual is a species in 
himself, like one of Aquinas’s angels) ; there is, at all events, no 
more than some sort of convention or convenience behind our 
speaking of ‘‘ man (human-thing) that is white ’”’ rather than of a 
“ white-thing that is human ”’, just as it is mere convention and 
convenience which leads us to speak of an “ animated-thing that 
is rational ”’ rather than of a “ rational-thing that is animated ”. 

The Leibnizian critique of the Aristotelian account of genus and 
differentia, and more widely of substance and accident, may be 
formulated, then, as a complaint that it transfers the asymmetry 
which Logic must recognise in the relation between a “ pure 
subject ’’ and all its characterisations, to the relation between 
some of its characterisations and others, in which Logic can 
recognise no asymmetry at all, whatever the forms of common 
speech may suggest. Conversely, the Aristotelian account itself 
may be formulated as a suggestion that the partially characterised 
subjects to whieh common nouns refer cannot have their character 
completely “drawn off ’’, so to speak, in the form of adjectives, 
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without our being guilty of what even the logician must recognise 
as violence to reality. This is precisely how Mr. E. A. Moody, in 
The Logic of William of Ockham, states what he regards as the 
genuine Aristotelian position, in opposition to the view which has 
here been traced back as far as Leibniz, and which he finds clearly 
implicit even in the [sagoge of Porphyry. For Porphyry, he says, 
the ultimate “ subject of predication ”’ is “‘ no more determinate 
than the word ‘ thing ’ or the word ‘ something ’ ”’ (or, presumably, 
“‘ anything ’’, in the case of universal propsitions). ‘‘ The term 
“man ’, being predicable in quid of the ‘ something that is white ’, 
stands for this ‘ something ’ by connoting the fact that ‘ humanity’ 
inheres in it’’, in the same way as “ animality ’’, “ risibility ”’, 
“whiteness ’’ and “ rationality ’’ stand for it by connoting facts. 
“In short, every universal term is an attribute, predicable of 
“something ’ indicated only by other attributes—no determinate 
concept, but only the indeterminate concept, ‘thing’ or ‘ some- 
thing’ or ‘ being’, is the primary subject of attribution... . 
The net result of Porphyry’s point of view, whereby all deter- 
minate terms are attributable to the indeterminate, is to make all 
terms attributes of a single subject-genus, so that there is only one 
science, whose subject is ‘ being as such’”’ (pp. 74-75). He de- 
scribes this position, again, as “ regarding substances as common 
_determinations of a common substratum in itself indeterminate ”’ 
(p. 141n). This Porphyrian view, Mr. Moody considers, vitiated 
a great deal even of the logic of the Schoolmen, and Ockham’s 
work was a prolonged protest against it. Ockham’s position, so 
far as I can understand it, was that a “ man ’’, for example, is not 
a subject of predication characterised by humanity ; on the con- 
trary, his being human is identical with his being a subject of 
predication, and his being a subject of predication is identical 
with his being human. Whatever is, “is ’’ in some determinate 
way—is-a-man, or whatever it might be, and not merely is-a- 
thing (in the completely indeterminate sense of “thing’’). The 
Schoolmen generally said this of God—that God’s existence was 
identical with His being-God—i.e., with His “ essence ’’—but 
Ockham held that even in finite substances essence and existence 
were the same (p. 263 ff.). 
It is not easy to see how an Aristotelian of this school dis- 
tinguishes this substantial character which is a mode of the very 
being of a thing, from characterisations which are merely acci- 
dental, if the substantial characters or natures are, as Mr. Moody 
says they are, determinate. At the same time, it is not clear to me 
that Mr. Moody means by “ determinate ”’ in this context what 
Johnson means by it. It is plain, at all events, that something 
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not unlike this Aristotelian doctrine is intelligible and plausible 
if the characters which are identified with a subject’s very mode 
of being are determinables, and its “ accidental’ characters 
determinates (in Johnson’s sense). If we consider, for example, 
the two “ substances ”’ of Descartes, it is intelligible and plausible 
to say that for a body, existing and being-extended are the same, 
though being two feet long is only a characterisation of it ; and 
that for a mind, existing and being-conscious are the same, though 
being in pain is only a characterisation of it. This is readily 
recognised by many modern writers when that which “ is ’’ in the 
widest sense is made to include qualities and relations and facts 
and numbers as well as “ things ”’ or “ existents ’’ in the sense in 
which they may be contrasted with these ; and in the case of 
some of these entities, we have, special and distinct terms for 
their modes of being—“ existence ’’, “‘ subsistence ’’, ‘‘ being-the- 
case’ and so on. For a quality or relation, 7.e., an abstractum, 
to be means to be-an-abstractum or to subsist; for a fact, it 
means to be-a-fact or to be-the-case ; andsoon. Ockham would 
certainly not have regarded all these entities as different “ sub- 
stances ’’; but it is in connexion with these “‘ categories ’’ rather 
than with ‘“ substances’ that Johnson speaks, in effect, of an 
“essence ”’ that is identical with ‘‘ existence ’’, and so modifies 
his first analysis of the elementary proposition. 

“The view that I hold ’’, he says, “is not merely that what is 
given ’’—the ultimate subject of predication—“‘is a ‘thing’ in 
the widest sense of the term thing, but that what is given is 
always given as demanding to be characterised in certain definite 
respects—e.g., colour, size, weight ; or cognition, feeling, cona- 
tion’’. “In being given, it is given as requiring determination 
with respect to . . . definite determinables”’. “Hence any 
genuine act of characterisation of the thing so given would consist 
in giving to these mere determinables a comparatively determinate 
value ’’ (Logic, II. i. 7, 8). He also expresses this by saying 
that before a subject may be qualified at all and thereby classified, 
in the proper sense of “ classified ’’, it must be given as belonging 
to some swummum genus or category. A“ category ”’ differs from 
a class in that its members are marked off, not by some deter- 
minate characterisation or set of characterisations, but by a set 
of determinable respects in which they may be characterised. 
We might say that just because “ colour’ does name a class of 
qualities, “coloured ’’ does not name a class of objects, but a 
category of objects (or it partially names such a category). What 
Johnson calls a category (sometimes expanding it to “ category 
of reference ’’’), H. W. B. Joseph follows de Morgan in calling a 
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“limited universe’’ or “universe of discourse ’’, though he 
objects to the implication of the latter term that such a universe 
is marked off merely conventionally (Introduction to Logic, 2nd 
ed., p. 44n). Dr. J. N. Keynes uses the same phrase rather 
more widely—to include merely conventional restrictions on our 
field of reference—but he uses it for “ categories ’’ too (Formal 
Logic 4th ed., p. 59). Since a subject’s being in a certain uni- 
verse or category, i.e., its being determinable in certain ways, is 
presupposed in every genuine characterisation of it, an assertion 
that it is in this category, and is thus determinable, would have 
for its predicate something which cannot really be separated from 
the subject in order to be predicated of it. Such an assertion, 
Johnson holds, is therefore “ superfluous ’’, and is “‘ not a genuine 
proposition ’’, or is at most a “ peculiar kind of proposition ’’, to 
which he gives the name of “ structural ”’ (II. i. 6). 

A certain unsureness as to how he is going to speak is ob- 
servable in Johnson at this point, and it is worth briefly outlining 
what might follow from an unambiguous refusal to regard struc- 
tural propositions as significant. If an affirmative structural 
statement, such as “‘ Socrates is an experient ’’, is not a genuine 
proposition, then, we may presume, neither is a negative one, 
such as ‘‘ Socrates is not anumber”’. And if this is not a genuine 
proposition, then neither, one would think, is anything deducible 
from it, such as ‘“‘ Socrates is not divisible by 3”. The genuinely 
propositional character of such expressions as this last has, in 
fact, often been questioned by logicians, and it is precisely in 
connexion with this question that Joseph and Keynes raise the 
subject of “‘ categories ”’ under the guise of “ limited universes ’’. 
Now it is not uncommon to find logicians who have their doubts 
about the propositional character of such expressions as ‘“‘ Socrates 


is not divisible by 3’, but do not share Johnson’s doubts about 


that of “structural” statements. Joseph, for example, is very 
doubtful as to whether a person who asserts that Virtue is tri- 
angular ought to be told that it is not, but thinks it quite proper 
to tell him that virtue has no figure (Introduction to Logic, p. 41n). 
The peculiarity about Johnson’s position is that he questions the 
propositional status of “‘ Virtue has no figure ’’, or at all events 
of the affirmative ‘“ Virtue is a state of mind”’, but holds that 
“ Virtue is not triangular ’’ may confidently be affirmed as true. 
The example he gives is “ The table is not true’, the truth of 
which, he says, illustrates the ‘‘ notable consideration ”’ that “ the 
word false does not really mean the same as not true ”’ (I. xiv. 6). 
A little later, indeed, he argues that “ not-conscious ”’ is “ not 
strictly speaking an adjective ”’ (I. xiv. 8), and this would mean 
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that “ not-true ’’ is not an adjective either ; but this only implies 
that “ The table is not true ’’ is to be interpreted as a compact 
expression for “ ‘ The table is true’ is false ”’, which means that 
not merely “The table is not true”’, but even “ The table is 
true ’’, is a genuine proposition, since it could not be false if it 
were not. (It is just because truth and falsehood are applicable 
to nothing but propositions—and not, e.g., to tables—that 
Johnson holds that both “ The table is true’ and “ The table is 
false’’ are false, so that “false”’ is not equivalent to “ not- 
true ’’). Its assertion is not, however, a “‘ genuine act of charac- 
terisation ’’, since it does not give a comparatively determinate 
value to a determinable given with the subject—the determinable 
of which the values are “true ”’ and “false ”’ is just not given 
with this subject. 

Of course, if we cannot say that “ The table is true ”’ is false, 
we cannot say that “‘ The table is not true ”’ is false either, or even 
that it is “ not true’. “ Socrates is not divisible by 3 ”’ is perhaps 
a more manageable example ; and a man who would affirm that 
“The table is not true ’’ would certainly affirm that ‘ Socrates 
is not divisible by 3’. And he could say in defence of such an 
affirmation that a man who says “ ‘ Socrates is not divisible by 3” 
is not true’ is inconsistent. For we can only deny the truth of 
“ Socrates is not divisible by 3 ”’ on the grounds that Socrates is 
not the sort of entity of which “ divisibility by 3 ”’ can be signifi- 
cantly affirmed or denied, ?.e., on the grounds that “ Socrates is 
not divisible by 3 ”’ is not a genuine proposition. (No one would 
deny it on the grounds that Socrates is divisible by 3). But if 
no genuine proposition is constructed when we deny “ divisibility 
by 3” of Socrates, then no genuine proposition is constructed 
when we deny “ truth ”’ of what, it is insisted, is not a proposition. 
An opponent of Johnson at this point would therefore have to 
content himself with saying that ‘“‘ Socrates is not divisible by 3” 
is not significant, or is not a proposition. And he would have to 
hold that “ ‘ Socrates is not divisible by 3’ is not true ”’ cannot be 
inferred from this ; nor, correspondingly, could “ Socrates is not 
divisible by 3” itself be inferred from “ Socrates is not a num- 
ber’’?; nor “ Virtue is not triangular” from “ Virtue has no 
figure ’’ ; since in each of these pairs of expressions the supposed 
conclusion is not significant, while the supposed premiss is. Yet 
the inference of “‘ Socrates is not divisible by 3’ from “‘ Socrates 
is not a number ”’ is only a contraposed form of the inference of 
“Socrates is a number ”’ from “ Socrates is divisible by 3”’, and 
while perhaps a man would not care much if this particular in- 
ference were forbidden to him, most people think they can infer 
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“7 is a number” from “7 is divisible by 3”’, and “ Socrates is 
coloured ’’ from “Socrates is red’’. Perhaps the reason why 
inferences of this sort cannot be contraposed lies in the peculiar 
meaning here attached to “is inferrible from” or “ follows 
from’’. It could be argued that ‘‘ Socrates is coloured ”’ follows 
from “ Socrates is red ’’, not merely in the sense that ‘‘ Socrates 


is coloured ”’ must be true if “‘ Socrates is red ”’ is true, but in the It 
sense that “ Socrates is coloured ”? must be true if “‘ Socrates is a ¢ 
red ’’ is to be significant; and since both truth and falsehood ant 
imply significance, “ Socrates is coloured ”’ is in this sense implied not 
both by the truth and by the falsehood of “ Socrates is red ”’. unt 
It is in fact difficult to see in what other sense “ Socrates is ing 
coloured ”’ does follow from ‘‘ Socrates is red ’’, since “ red ’’, as not 
we have long ago seen, is not a conjunction of “ coloured ”’ and a fe 
something else, and I do not know what other canon of the logic anc 
we have called “ Leibnizian ’’, beyond the implication of “p” Thi 


by “ p-and-q’’, could be considered applicable here. And if the mo 
significance of “ Socrates is red ’’ implies or presupposes the truth mir 
of ‘Socrates is coloured ’’, then the falsehood of ‘‘ Socrates is folc 


coloured ”’ would imply the non-significance of “‘ Socrates is red’ | crit 
—this is the true contrapositive here—only “ non-significant’ | she 
cannot be expanded to “ neither true nor false ’’ as “‘ either true T 


or false’’ can be contracted to “ significant ’’; when we have in V 
said that an expression is not significant, we have said all that | forr 
we can say. mit} 
The importance of this discussion is that it exhibits structural | tific 
propositions as expressions of which we can say that although |  or-f 
their own significance is doubtful, upon their truth the signifi- | and 
cance of other propositions depends. Now it is not only in the en 
logic which tries to take account of the relation between deter- | are 
minates and determinables that we encounter propositions which | proj 
are related to other propositions in this peculiar way, their truth | to t 
being a presupposition of the significance of these other pro- | som 
positions, while their own significance is hard to see (though of A 
course if truth implies significance, they must have significance | _ pass 
of some sort). In this respect, Johnson’s “ structural proposi- *] 
tions ’’ bear a striking resemblance to Wittgenstein’s “tauto- | relat 
logies ”’, that is, to the “laws of thought ”’ of the older logicians, | we « 
and to others like them or derived from them. This suggests a | men’ 
new line of approach to the relation between the two kinds or |p. 2¢ 
branches of logic. ‘4 


(To be concluded.) 
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II—_IMPERATIVE SENTENCES. 
By R. M. Hare. 


Ir has often been taken for granted by logicians that there is 
a class of sentences which is the proper subject-matter of logic, 
and that they are at liberty to ignore all sentences which are 
not included in this class. For example, most logicians would 
undertake to tell you something about the sentence “ It is rain- 
ing”; for instance, that it contradicted the sentence “ It is 
not raining”; but if confronted with the sentence ‘ What 
a foul day it is!” they would be likely to look down their noses 
and refuse to say anything about the logic of such a sentence. 
This would seem a natural attitude to adopt. But it is much 
more difficult to say precisely what are the criteria which deter- 
mine whether or not a sentence is to be admitted into the logical 
fold. This article is an attempt to cast doubt upon one such 
criterion which has been popular recently, and in so doing to 
shed some light on the question, ““ What is Logic about ?”’. 

The criterion which I shall be attacking has been formulated 
in various ways, but more often taken for granted without being 
formulated at all. The sort of sentences which are to be ad- 
mitted into the logical fold are variously referred to as “ scien- 
tific’, “cognitive”, ‘“informative”’, “fact-stating”’, “ true- 
or-false”’, ‘‘ theoretical”, “referential”, “symbolic”, ete. ; 
and the sort of sentences which are to be excluded are called 
“emotive ”’, “ evocative “ non-fact-stating etc. The latter 
are held not to state genuine propositions, and therefore, since 
propositions are the bricks out of which a logical system is built, 
to be altogether beyond the pale of such a system. They are 
sometimes even said to be “literally senseless ”’. 

As examples of the view which I am attacking, the following 
passages may be quoted :— 

“In the scientific use of language . . . the connexions and 
relations of references to one another must be of the kind which 
we call logical. . . . But, for emotive purposes logica] arrange- 
ment is not necessary ’ (Richards, Principles of Interary Criticism, 
p. 268). 

“The symbolic use of words is statement; the recording, the 
support, the organisation and the communication of references. 
The emotive use of words is . . . the use of words to express 
or excite feelings and attitudes. . . 
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‘The best test of whether our use of words is essentially sym- 
bolic or emotive is the question “Is this true or false in the 
ordinary scientific sense?”. If this question is relevant then 
the use is symbolic, if it is clearly irrelevant then we have an 
emotive utterance ’ (Ogden and Richards, Meaning of Meaning, 
pp. 149 f.). 

‘When language is used simply in order to refer to a referend, 
its use is scientific. When it is used in order to arouse an 
emotional attitude in the hearer, to influence him in any way 
other than by giving him information, then its use is emotive. . . . 

‘What is called logical connexion has little relevance to the 
emotive use of language, whereas it is the condition of success 
in scientific language’ (Stebbing, Modern Introduction to Logic, 
pp. 17 f.). 

“The word “meaning” is here always understood in the 
sense of “ designative meaning”, sometimes also called “ cog- 
nitive’, “ theoretical”’, “ referential’, or “ informative”, as 
distinguished from other meaning components, e.g., emotive or 
motivative meaning. Thus here we have to do only with de- 
clarative sentences and their parts’ (Carnap, Meaning and 
Necessity, p. 6). 

We may perhaps give this criterion sufficient precision for 
our purposes by saying that it excludes from the subject-matter 
of logic all sentences except those which purport to give informa- 
tion, 7.e., to state that something is or is not the case. Because 
sentences which do this are properly put in the indicative mood, 
I shall refer to them henceforth as ‘indicative sentences’. The 
term has the advantage of being, as yet, emotively neutral. 
The criterion which I am attacking says, then, that indicative 
sentences are the only sentences with which logic is called upon 
to deal. 

The way in which I shall attack it is as follows. I shall take 
a class of sentences, namely imperatives, which clearly do not 
purport to state that anything is the case, and shall show that 
their logical behaviour is in many respects as exemplary as 
that of indicative sentences, and in particular, that it is possible 
to infer an imperative conclusion from imperative premisses. 
I hope by this means to show that logicians have been wrong 
to confine their attention to indicative sentences. 

In thus refusing to confine logical enquiry to sentences which 
state that something is the case, I shall be following a suggestion 
of Professor Ryle’s, who has rightly warned us (Ar. Soc. 1945-6) 
not to imagine that all knowledge is knowledge that something 
is the case, but to realise that there is another important kind 
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of knowledge, knowledge how to do something. Knowledge 
that something is the case is normally communicated by means 
of indicative sentences. Knowledge how to do something is 
normally communicated, where it can be communicated at all, 
by means of imperative sentences, as can be seen by looking 
at any cookery-book. If, therefore, logic is to tell us anything 
about this second sort of knowledge, it will have to enquire into 
the behaviour of imperative as well as indicative sentences. 
There is another reason which makes such an enquiry urgent, 
The imperative mood has in recent years been in danger of being 
used as a dumping ground for sentences which have failed to 
establish their bona fides as propositions, usually because they 
cannot be said to be either true or false. The most important 
class of sentences which have been classed with imperatives 
for this reason is that of ethical sentences. The notion that 
these are crypto-imperatives or contain an imperative element, 
has been suggested by Carnap (Philosophy and Logical Syntaz, 
p. 23) who regards this as a reason for banishing ethics from 
philosophy ; and by Broad (Ar. Soc. 1933-4); and the idea has 
been developed in greater detail by Stevenson (Lthics and 
Language, pp. 21 ff.). Most of the writers who take this view 
of ethics seem to subscribe to the criterion which I am attacking ; 
for they seem, unlike Kant, to class imperative sentences with 
emotive utterances, and to think that, because ethical sentences 
are not true indicatives, logical methods cannot be used in 
ethics with as much confidence as in other enquiries. A sentence 
that does not state that something is the case is at once suspect. 
Now it is an important discovery, if true, that ethical sentences 
do not tell us that something is the case; but the right thing 
to do after making such a discovery is to ask what they do tell 
us, and how to frame them so that this telling is done without 
ambiguities and contradictions ; in fact, to find out what are 
the logical rules for talking ethically. It may be that there 
are no such rules; but this does not follow from the premiss 
—although that may also be true—that ethical sentences do not 
state that something is the case. That philosophers have been 
led to abandon ethics to the psychologists, just because ethical 
sentences are not fact-stating, shows how firmly established 
has become the criterion of logicality which I am attacking. 
Ethical sentences are not the only kind of sentences to be 
suspected of being imperatives in disguise. They are in good 
company. Some have said that definitions, and some even 
that all analytical sentences, are rules ; and a rule is a universal 
imperative. Rules of inference, too, are prominent in modern 
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logic-books ; and the list could be added to. It is true that 
rules have been discussed a lot recently ; but perhaps we shall 
not discover much more about rules, or universal imperatives, 
until we enquire more closely into the behaviour of imperative 
sentences in general. Such an enquiry would most naturally 
begin with simple singular commands like “Come in”, and 
proceed later to more complicated sentences. To do otherwise 
would be like starting a logic text-book with a chapter on 
universal sentences. 

These and other reasons make an enquiry into the logical 
behaviour of imperative sentences urgent. As a prolegomenon 
to such an enquiry, I propose, in this article, first to draw 
attention to some features of the grammar of imperatives in 
ordinary speech, and then to exhibit some logical character- 
istics of the imperative mood. I shall start by separating from 
the rest of language that part of it which consists of sentences. 
This means that I shall say nothing about what are usually 
called exclamations or interjections, nor about collections of 
words, such as subordinate clauses, which can form parts of 
sentences, but cannot be sentences in themselves. Now sentences 
are traditionally divided into three classes, statements, commands 
and questions. Of these three sorts of sentence, the last, the 
question, although it has assumed great importance in the 
thought of some philosophers, for example Cook Wilson and 
Collingwood, seems not to be so basic as the other two. It 
would seem, in fact, that questions can be translated without 
loss of meaning into commands ; thus “ Who is at the door 2?” 
can be translated “‘ Name the person who is at the door ” (where 
“who ” is of course a relative and not an indirect interrogative), 
and “Are you married?” can be translated “I am/am not * 
married, *Strike out whichever is inapplicable”. Here again, 
“whichever ” is of course a relative. In general, a question 
can be translated into a command, either to put values to the 
variables in a sentential function, or to assert one of the com- 
ponent sentences of a disjunction. 

Apart, therefore, from noticing that we have here another 
addition to the list of crypto-imperatives, we need say no more 
about questions. We are left, according to the traditional 
division, with indicatives and imperatives. As we shall see, 
the traditional division is faulty in that it lumps with imperatives 
a class of sentences, namely wishes, whose function is quite 
different from that of true imperatives ; but for the moment it 
will be instructive to compare the behaviour of the two main 
groups, indicatives and imperatives. 
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The first and most obvious grammatical difference between 
the two moods is that the imperative mood occupies in the pages 
of most grammar-books very much less space than the indicative. 
This is because the imperative is defective in many parts. Let 
us see which these parts are. In the first place, certain tenses 
do not have any imperatives at all. For reasons which, though 
obvious, are of interest, we do not command things to happen 
in the past. Secondly, even in those tenses which have impera- 
tives, all the persons are seldom represented. I suppose that all 
languages have second persons singular and plural in the im- 
perative mood; the second person seems, indeed, to be the 
person for which this mood has the greatest liking; and again, 
it will be instructive to enquire why this is so. But we also 
find, as in Greek, third persons singular and plural, or, as in 
French, first persons plural. Hindustani has something very 
like a first person singular imperative, which means, by courteous 
implication, “Please command me to...”. These forms, 
however, we feel to be oddities. Why is it, then, that commands 
are normally given in the second person and in the present or 
future tense ? 

We may, I think, take a hint here from Aristotle’s very im- 
portant discussion of deliberation and choice in Eth. Nic. VI, 
where he is discussing in psychological terms very much the 
same problem as we are here discussing in linguistic terms. Put 
most generally, the reason for the restrictions on the scope of 
the imperative mood which we have noticed is that it is con- 
cerned only with states of affairs dv apy? avOpwios, which are 
brought about by human action. It is, in fact, concerned with 
the spheres of zpaéis and zoinos, and not with that of Gewpia 
in the strict sense, which is the proper province of the indicative 
mood. An indicative sentence is an answer to the question 
“What is the case ?”; an imperative sentence is an answer 
to the question “ What is to be the case ?” or “ What am I to 
make the case?”. The first question presupposes that there 
is some unalterable fact to be stated ; the second question, on 
the contrary, presupposes that there is a choice between alter- 
native facts, 7.e., between alternative courses of action. To ask 
the second sort of question is to deliberate; to answer it is 
either to choose, if the question was asked about our own action, 
or to command, if it was asked about someone else’s. We should 
neither deliberate, nor choose, nor command, unless it were in 
question whether the action were going to be performed or not. 
But this is never the case with past actions ; therefore there are no 
true past imperatives. We do not command 
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The reason for the preponderance of the second person in 


a 
imperative sentences is similar. Since a command can only is 
be carried out by someone doing something, it is natural to is 
address it to that person, and tell him to do whatever it is. But 3] 
there are cases in which it is inappropriate or impossible to in 
speak thus ; hence the existence of other persons of the mood. 

It is possible, however, for logical purposes, to adopt a language b 
in which neither of these restrictions as to tense and person r 
apply to the imperative mood. The tense-restriction can be is 
eliminated as follows. Instead of giving our time-indications t] 


by tenses of verbs, we give them by reference to some fixed 
era ; for example, the birth of Christ. This means that an event 
whose time would be given, in tense-notation, by verbs in the 
past, present or future tenses, according to the date of utterance 
of the sentence, will be given instead, univocally, by means of r 
adate. Thus, for any imaginable event, it is possible to imagine 
an imperative sentence which commands that event to take 
place ; we do not need to specify when the sentence was uttered, 
since the date of the event referred to has been already given. ( 
The sentence is one which might have been uttered at any time a 
previous to the event referred to; whether it was uttered or 0 
not is a matter of contingent fact which does not concern the t: 
logician. In this way, for any indicative sentence describing t! 


an event, we can frame a corresponding imperative sentence n 
commanding that event to happen. Of course, the command h 
may be physically impossible of fulfilment ; but this again is 
a matter of contingent fact. s 
The restriction as to person, which is in any case much less t 
hard and fast, could be removed entirely if circumstances so s 
required. We do not in fact use the first person singular, be- r 
cause we do not need to tell ourselves to do things, we just do p 
them. If we were so constituted that we could not act without v 
first giving ourselves an order, we should have a first person t 
imperative ; in fact, we already have a form of speech for those t 
exceptional circumstances in which we do tell ourselves to do d 
things ; we say “ Let me think”; “ Let me see’, etc. On the ie 
other hand, if we were omnipotent, and could command the t 
obedience of all persons and all things, we should no doubt t 
make great use of third-person imperatives (cf. Genesis i. 3). f 
Given such omnipotence, anything could become the subject 
of a command; any event which could be described by an 
indicative sentence could equally well be commanded by an ‘ 


imperative sentence. The two moods would then be co-extensive, 
and there would be a one-one correspondence between statements 
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and commands. That this is not so in our ordinary grammar 
is merely a sign that we are not omnipotent; and this again 
is a contingent fact which does not concern the logician. I 
shall therefore assume that a logician is entitled to construct 
imperatives in all persons and in all tenses. 

We may now state with greater precision what is the difference 
between indicative and imperative sentences as regards their 
relation to fact. An indicative sentence tells us that something 
is the case. An imperative sentence tells us to make something 
the case. Let us compare the following two sentences : 

(1) Mary, please show Mrs. Prendergast her room. 

(2) Mary will show you your room, Mrs. Prendergast. 
Both these sentences refer to something which might be the 
case, and would be the case if Mary were to conduct Mrs. 
Prendergast upstairs, open the door, etc. We may call this 
something 

Showing of her room to Mrs. Prendergast by Mary at time ¢ 


(where ¢ is shortly after the sentences are uttered). These words 
are not asentence. They are the description of a complex series 
of events; but they are not a sentence because there is some- 
thing missing; to be complete, they would have either to say 
that the events described happened or would happen, or to com- 
mand them to happen, or to ask whether they were going to 
happen, or something else of this general nature. 

It is now necessary, for the sake of compactness, to introduce 
some technical terms. We have seen that part of what both 
the above sentences do is to describe a series of events—the 
same events in both cases—which we called ‘“‘ Showing of her 
room to Mrs. Prendergast by Mary at time ¢t”’. I shall call this 
part of what a sentence does its “descriptive” function. As 
we shall see, it is always possible, at the cost of artificiality, 
to frame a sentence in such a way that the words which perform 
this descriptive function are separable from the words which 
do the other things which a sentence has to do. I shall call the 
part of a sentence which performs the descriptive function of 
that sentence its “‘ descriptor’. In sentences (1) and (2) above, 
the descriptor is not explicit. It can be made explicit as 
follows : let us write, instead of sentence (1) 


(1.1) Showing of her room to Mrs. Prendergast by Mary at 
time t, please. 
and instead of sentence (2) 


(2.1) Showing of her room to Mrs. Prendergast by Mary at 
time ft, yes. 
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We are to understand (1) and (1.1) as having the same meaning, 
and likewise (2) and (2.1). It is hardly necessary to point out 
that the contradictory of (2.1), according to the usage which I 
am suggesting, is not 


Showing of her room to Mrs. Prendergast by Mary at time 
t, no, 
but 


No showing of her room to Mrs. Prendergast by Mary at time 
t, yes. 


That is to say, negatives go into the descriptor. ‘“‘ Yes” and 
“please” in the above sentences do nothing but indicate the 
mood of the sentence, whether indicative or imperative or 
whatever it is. We need a generic name for the function which 
these words perform ; and I shall call it the “ dictive ” function, 
because it is they that really do the saying (the commanding, 
stating, etc.) which a sentence does. The descriptor, on the 
other hand, describes what it is that is being said. I shall call 
that part of a sentence which performs the dictive function, the 
“dictor”. Dictors, like descriptors, can be either implicit or 
explicit. 

In English, as in most languages, dictors and descriptors are 
implicit ; they cannot be separated without artificially recasting 
sentences. Even in English, however, we can say of a sentence, 
what mood it is in; there must, therefore, be something about 
it which tells us this. This, then, is the dictor, and the rest is 
the descriptor. For example, we know that the sentence “ Come 
in ” is a command, because it lacks a personal pronoun, and this 
absence of a pronoun is, in an Irish sense, a symbol for the im- 
perative dictor. In Latin, we know that “ Intrate” is an im- 
perative, because of its termination; and so the termination 
contains the dictor; but of course it also contains something 
else which belongs to the descriptor, not the dictor, namely, 
the indication of person. There may be no languages in which 
dictors and descriptors are completely explicit ; but for logical 
purposes we shall have to make them so artificially. 

Against the words “ dictive ” and “ dictor ” I hope there will 
be no objection. But it may be said that I have misused the 
word “descriptive”. It is true that this word has been much 
used recently as a term of approval for what I have here been 
calling indicative sentences, those, that is to say, which state 
that something is the case. The people who use it thus are gener- 
ally those who adopt the criterion of logicality among sentences 
which I am attacking. Their usage is not, it would seem, in 
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accord with common practice; for the word “describe” is 
often used in connexion with commands; we say “ Will you 
please describe more precisely what you are telling me to do”, 
or “I described to him in the minutest detail how to find the 
house” (which means, for example, that I said to him, “Go 
down the road and take the second turning to the right, etc.’’). 
I therefore make no apology for following the common usage 
and saying that imperatives “ describe ” a course of action which 
is to be taken. 

I shall call that which is described by the descriptor, the 
“‘descriptum”’. The descriptum of an indicative sentence is 
what would be the case if the sentence were true; and of an 
imperative sentence, what would be the case if it were obeyed. 
The descriptum of a statement may or may not be actually a 
fact ; if the sentence is true, it is; if not, not. The descriptum 
of a command may or may not become a fact ; if the command 
is obeyed, it does; if not, not. As the verificationists have 
pointed out, one of the ways in which a statement can be meaning- 
less is by having no descriptum, 7.e., nothing that would be the 
case if it were true, or that would verify it. An imperative 
sentence can be meaningless in the same way. The sentence 
“‘ Sing me a rope of exuberant soap” is for me (descriptively) 
meaningless, because I do not know what action it describes 
and tells me to do. 

We must therefore admit the value of much that has ber 
said by verificationists; there is such a thing as descriptive 
meaning, and a sentence must have it, if it is to be used for certain 
purposes, such as the conveying of information or orders. But 
to say this, is not to say, that sentences which are not true-or- 
false are meaningless, even descriptively ; for other sentences 
than indicatives may have descriptive meaning, in the sense in 
which we are now using that word. 

The distinction which we have made between descriptors and 
dictors enables us to state concisely what is the relation of an 
imperative sentence to the corresponding indicative sentence. 
The two sentences have the same descriptor, but different 
dictors ; in other words, what one states to be the case, the 
other commands to be the case. The difference between the 
two sentences is confined to the dictor. If, therefore, we want 
to tell, in any sentence, which symbols are dictive and which 
descriptive, all we have to do is to frame the corresponding 
imperative or indicative, as the case may be, and see wherein it 
differs from the original sentence. The difference will be in the 
dictor ; the resemblance will be in the descriptor. The process 
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is easier if we use the type of artificial translation which I have 
suggested ; but it can in principle be performed with any im- 
perative or indicative sentence. We shall see, if we try out 
this method on sentences containing logical connectives, that 
these connectives are all descriptive and not dictive. In fact, 
it is the descriptive part of sentences with which formal logicians 
are almost exclusively concerned ; and this means that what they 
say applies as much to imperatives as to indicatives; for to 
any descriptor we can add either kind of dictor, and get a sentence. 

This point has been put in another way by saying that im- 
perative sentences “contain an indicative factor’’ (Jérgensen, 
Erkenntnis, vol. 7, p. 291). This is perhaps misleading. They 
do indeed contain a factor (the descriptor) which is also contained 
in statements ; but they do not contain the specifically “ indica- 
tive factor’ of statements, viz. their indicative dictor. This 
misleading form of expression has led some people to talk as 
if an imperative inference, such as those we shall consider, were 
really, as it were, an indicative inference in disguise; and it 
might be argued on this basis that imperatives are not logical 
as such, but only in virtue of their indicative factor. Granted 
this interpretation of “indicative factor”’, to mean what we 
have called “descriptor’’, such a contention is sound; but 
it would be equally sound to call the descriptor of indicative 
sentences an “ imperative factor ’’, and so to argue that indica- 
tives were not logical as such, but only in virtue of their “ im- 
perative factor’’. A less misleading form of expression is to 
say that there is a factor, the descriptor, which is contained in 
both indicatives and imperatives, and that it is this descriptor 
that we operate with in most, if not all, logical inferences. 

In order to illustrate this, and to make quite clear the dis- 
tinction between descriptors and dictors, I shall give some more 
examples. The first in each pair is the English sentence ; the 
second is its translation, making the dictor and descriptor 
explicit. 

(3) Do not walk on the grass. 

(3.1) No walking on the grass (by anyone ever), please. 

(4) Nobody ever walks on the grass. 

(4.1) No walking on the grass by anyone ever, yes. 

(5) If the train has not gone, catch it. 

(5.1) In event of train not being gone, catching of it by you, 

please. 

(6) If the train has not gone, you will catch it. 

(6.1) In event of train not being gone, catching of it by you, 


yes. 
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(7) Go and see. 

(7.1) Going and seeing by you, please. 

(8) Talk sense or get out. 

(8.1) Talking sense by you or getting out by you, please. 


Let us now go further, and see what happens to these descriptors 
and dictors when we perform an inference. Consider the following 
disjunctive syllogism : 

You will use an axe or a saw. 
You will not use an axe. 
You will use a saw. 


Let us translate it as before, 


Use of axe or saw by you shortly, yes. 
No use of axe by you shortly, yes. 


Use of saw by you shortly, yes. 


Now let us put all these sentences into the imperative. Suppose 
I say to someone, “ Use an axe or a saw’”’, and then, fearing 
that he may cut off his leg, say “ No, don’t use an axe”. He 
will, without further instruction, infer that he is to use a saw. 
This syllogism, translated, becomes, 


Use of axe or saw by you shortly, please. 
No use of axe by you shortly, please. 


Use of saw by you shortly, please. 


We notice that in these two syllogisms, one indicative and one 
imperative, the descriptors are the same; only the dictors are 
different. This is as we should expect ; for it is only in the dictor 
that an imperative differs from the corresponding indicative. 
We also notice that the dictors seem not to make any difference 
to the argument. We could write: 


Use of axe or saw by you shortly. 
No use of axe by you shortly. 


Use of saw by you shortly. 


If the premisses describe a situation, then the conclusion also 
describes that situation, though not necessarily so fully as the 
premisses do. We can then add whichever set of dictors we 
please. If we command someone to use an axe or a saw, and 
then not to use an axe, we command him to use a saw; if we: 
say that he will use an axe or a saw, and then that he will not 
use an axe, we say that he will use a saw. 

We may put this more formally as follows. Let C be a com- 
mand, and let S be a statement with the same descriptor. Let 
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€,Cy . . . C, be commands which can be inferred from C (i.e. “rr 
whose descriptors describe states of affairs which logically must lette 
be the case if the state of affairs described by the descriptor oI 
of C is the case) ; and analogously for S and s,s, .. . s,. Then that 
if we command C we command ¢,c, . . . c,; that is te say, if sup] 
we command to be the case what is described by the descriptor it h 
of C, we command to be the case what is described by the de- He 
scriptors of ¢,¢, . . . ¢,. Since this assertion, if misunderstood, mal 
can give rise to paradox, it requires further explanation. It doe: 
does not, in the first place, follow that to obey ¢,, for example, he ¢ 
is to obey C, any more than that to verify s,, a logical conse- the 
quence of §, is to verify 8; in either case to claim this would be equ 


to make an improper conversion. We cannot therefore, if given 
a command, or set of commands, deduce one or more consequences 
of those commands, and think that if we have obeyed the latter 


we have done all that was commanded by the former. For He 
example, if C was “Put on your parachute and jump out ”’, foll 
and we inferred the consequential command “Jump out”’, lett 
and obeyed this, we should be only partially fulfilling the com- tha 
mand given, in this case with disastrous consequences. There Is t 
are other examples even more paradoxical, in which to fulfil a of k 
consequential command is not to fulfil the original command infe 
at all; and these have led some people to suppose that the logic I 
of imperative sentences is radically different from the logic of tog 
indicatives. The point has been clarified to a certain extent by infe 
A. Ross in an illuminating article, “‘ Imperatives and Logic ” we | 
(Phil. of Science, vol. 11 (1944), p. 41). Consider the following tol 
example of Ross’s. An indicative inference of the form my 


You will post the letter 


of 

You will burn or post the letter the 

is valid in ordinary logic, but the corresponding imperative tha 
inference to 
Post the letter a 

Burn or post the letter 7 

appears to us paradoxical, because we think it means that if we exa 
told someone to post a letter, he might make this inference and tior 
so think he would do what he was told if he obeyed the conclusion “1 
by burning the letter. The reasons for the paradox are worth in 
examining. First, but of minor importance, is the fact that the tiv 
inference, like the corresponding indicative one, is trivial, and of 
therefore would never be made. The second reason is the one Thi 


which we have already suggested. Let C be the command 
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“ Post the letter ’’ and c, be the command “ Burn or post the 
letter’. When I said above that to command C is to command 
¢, I did not mean that to obey c, was to obey C. Let us imagine 
that a stupid, but logical person is told to post a letter. Let us 
suppose that he is stupid enough not to know that if he burns 
it he can’t also post it. What can he infer from the command ? 
He cannot infer that burning the letter would break the com- 
mand, because for all he knows he can burn it and post it. He 
does, however, know that if he breaks the command ¢, (which 
he can only do by neither posting nor burning it) then he breaks 
the original command C. This inference is the imperative 
equivalent of the indicative inference 


S entails s, 
Not-s, entails not-S 


He also knows that he must not break any other command which 
follows from C. Suppose he then discovers that burning the 
letter rules out the possibility of posting it. He then knows 
that he must not burn it ; for if he did, he could not post it. 1t 
is the fact that we assume everyone to possess this latter piece 
of knowledge which, among other reasons, makes this imperative 
inference appear paradoxical, though it is in fact valid. 

It appears, then, that it is possible, by reasoning in imperatives, 
to guide our actions. We cannot indeed, when given a command, 
infer other commands from it, and think that by fulfilling them 
we have fulfilled the original command, and done all that we were 
told to do; but we can infer that unless we fulfil at least the 
deduced commands we have not done all that we were told tc 
do. Thus imperative inferences may be of use from the point 
of view of the person commanded. From the point of view of 
the person commanding they may also be of use. He knows 
that if he commands C he also commands ¢,¢, . . . C,; that is 
to say, he makes himself responsible, as it were, for the logical 
consequences of his command as well as the command itself ; 
and this may be of use in helping him to decide what to command. 

The method of reasoning used in such inferences is, of course, 
exactly that which is used in indicative logic ; these considera- 
tions in no way support the theory that there can be a separate 
“Logic of Imperatives’, but only that imperatives are logical 
in the same way as indicatives. This is because both impera- 
tives and indicatives contain descriptors, which are the parts 


~ of sentences which we normally operate with in our reasoning. 


Thus most inferences ate inferences from descriptor to descriptor, 
and we could add whichever set of dictors we pleased. 
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It is even possible to mix dictors within the same syllogism ; 
Aristotle does it in his practical syllogism, where the major is 
usually an universal imperative, the minor an indicative, and 
the conclusion either a further imperative, or an action which, 
so to speak, elides an imperative. But since I have not yet 
investigated the rules which make such mixed syllogisms valid 
or invalid, I shall not deal with them here. 

In case it should still be doubted whether it is possible to 
argue in imperatives, here is another example : 


When you come to the cross-roads, turn right. . 

Before you turn right, give the appropriate signal. 

Before you come to the cross-roads, give the appropriate 
signal. 


In this case, as in (6) above, it might be asked, whether there 
are indicative dictors concealed in the subordinate clauses. 
That this is not so can be seen by translating in the usual manner, 


On coming to the cross-roads, turning right by you, please. 

Before turning right, giving of appropriate signal by you, 
please. 

Before coming to the cross-roads, giving of appropriate 
signal by you, please. 


Only main verbs contain dictors. 

Closely connected with the fact that it is possible to infer in 
imperatives, is the fact that it is possible to contradict oneself 
in them. As all soldiers know, it is possible to give or receive 
contradictory orders. An example would be “ Advance to the 
left . . .”; a squad can either move to the left, or advance, 
but not both. Another would be, ‘“ No. 1 (gun), five rounds, 
troop fire”; troop fire is, by definition, fired by more than one 
gun. For the purposes of discussion, I shall take a more ele- 
mentary example, which would never in fact occur, ‘‘ Both do 
and do not do X”’. This command is self-contradictory in the 
same way as the corresponding indicative sentence ‘‘ You will 
both do and not do X”. The same self-contradiction occurs 
in both these two sentences, because both their descriptors are 
the same, and self-contradictory. The descriptor is “ Doing of 
X by you shortly and not doing of X by you shortly”. Which- 
ever dictor we add to this, the result is a self-contradiction. 

That it is descriptors and not dictors which contradict, will] 
appear also from the following consideration. To contradict, 
we have, if we make ourselves explicit, to use the symbol of 
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negation. This, as we have seen, belongs to the descriptor, 
like the other chief logical signs. It belongs to the descriptor, 
because it has nothing to do with the mood of a sentence. It 
will follow a sentence in all its moods. 

It would appear, then, that inference and contradiction, two 
of the things about sentences which logic especially studies, can 
be studied in commands as well as in statements. This is be- 
) cause these processes are to be found in the descriptive part 
of sentences, which is common to both moods. We may go 
further, and assert that any formula of formal logic which is 
capable of an indicative interpretation is capable also of an 
imperative one. The proof is as follows. Let S be any formula 
which is a complete sentence, and which has an indicative inter- 
pretation. This means that there is something which it states 
to be the case. This, in our terminology, means that it has a 
descriptor and an indicative dictor. Now if any state of affairs 
(whether actual or not) is described by the descriptor of this 
sentence, it must be possible, instead of stating this state of 
affairs to be the case, to command it to be the case ; 7.e., we can 


; substitute for the indicative dictor an imperative one, leaving 
the descriptor unchanged. This leaves us with an imperative 
sentence which is as much an interpretation of the original 


formula as the indicative one. 

Let us take as established this principle, that any sentence- 
formula which is capable of an indicative interpretation is capable 
also of an imperative one; and let us imagine it applied to all 
; the sentences in a logic-book. We shall call it “ The principle: 
, of the dictive indifference of logic’. We shall see that it applies: 
, to what are called “‘ object-sentences ” but not to what are called. 
“meta-sentences All the logical characteristics of object~ 
sentences will remain the same in either interpretation, because 
they will contain the same descriptors, 7.e., the same logical 
connectives and the same expressions connected by them; and 
this is all that logical formulae heed to contain, in order to be 
used as object-sentences. For example, let us suppose that a 
logician quotes the familiar syllogism which begins “ All men 
are mortal”. This syllogism could be rewritten : 


Let all men be mortal. 
Let Socrates be a man. 
Let Socrates be mortal. 


] and would remain valid, for the reason that its descriptors, 
which are the same as those in the indicative syllogism, form a 
4 valid inference : 
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All men mortal : 
Socrates man: 


Socrates mortal : 


Similarly, all arguments which are conducted in object-sentences 
will remain valid in the new interpretation. But the dictive 
indifference of object-sentences is not shared by meta-sentences 
which a logician uses to say things about his object-sentences. 
For example, suppose that, after quoting the above syllogism, 
he goes on, “ This is a syllogism, and all syllogisms of this form 
are valid ” we could not, without altering his meaning, re-write 
the remark as “ Let this be a syllogism, and let all syllogisms 
of this form be valid’. He wants to state that it is a syllogism 
and that they are valid ; and he can only do this by making a 
statement, 2.e., by using an indicative dictor. 

The reason for this distinction between object-sentences and 
meta-sentences in respect of their dictive indifference should 
be obvious. When a logician writes down an object-sentence, 
he is mentioning it and not using it; that is to say, he is not 
saying whatever the sentence is designed to say, but only quoting 
it as an example of something that someone might say. He does 
this in order to examine the logical properties of the sentence ; 
and as these are all logical properties of the descriptor, he could, 
if he wished, ignore the dictor ; in fact, he could treat his object- 
formulae just as descriptors. But when he uses a meta-sentence 
to say something about an object-sentence, he really is saying 
something; and to say something, he has to use a dictor ; 
otherwise we should not know whether he was commanding 
or stating or asking or something else. 

There is one respect, however, in which an imperative inter- 
pretation of the object-sentences in a logic-book would neces- 
sitate a radical recasting of the meta-linguistic part of the book. 
Most logic-books are written on the assumption that the formulae 
mentioned in them are to be ‘interpreted indicatively. They 
therefore, in their meta-linguistic remarks, use forms of expres- 
sion which are not appropriate to imperative object-sentences. 
For example, they use the words “true” and “false” of the 
object-sentences ; and imperative sentences are not either true 
or false. I should like to suggest that the use of the words “ true ”’ 
and “false” in logic-books is often a blemish, and that this 
blemish would be removed if the meta-sentences were recast 
in order to accommodate an imperative interpretation of the 
object-sentences. Logic is primarily concerned, not with the 
truth of propositions, but with the validity of inferences ; and 
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it has long been a common-place of traditional logic that it makes 
no difference to the validity of an inference whether its premisses 
and conclusion are true or whether they are false. The argument 
is valid if the conclusion follows from the premisses, whether 
true or false, or, we may add, neither. It is true that we often 
say that if the premisses are true, then the conclusion is true. 
But this is a concession to the indicative mood which we need 
not make. In our terminology, we could ignore the dictors, 
and say that if the descriptors of the premisses describe a state 
of affairs, then the conclusion describes, at least partially, the 
same state of affairs. Whether the state of affairs is actually 
the case, makes no difference to the validity of the argument. 
References to truth and falsehood are therefore irrelevant. 

There is no room here to attempt a detailed recasting of the 
terminology of logicians to accommodate imperative sentences. 
I am satisfied that such devices as truth-tables can be so modified 
without impairing their performance of their function. Other 
uses of the words “true ” and “ false ”’, especially in semantical 
discussions, will create more difficulties. In particular, d-°ni- 
tions of validity in terms of truth will need careful examination. 
But to discuss these difficulties would carry me outside the 
scope of this article, which is in any case intended only as a first 
reconnaissance of the subject. Let us rather repeat our main 
conclusion, that since logic is mainly about descriptors, and 
commands contain descriptors, commands are a proper concern 
of the logician. 

There is one objection that might be made to this contention. 
It might be said that, although commands contain words which 
in statements would be called logical words, and although they 
behave in a manner which superficially resembles that of state- 
ments, they are unreliable from the logical point of view, because 
their real function is motivative, emotive, hortative, evocative, 
etc., that is to say, their object is to produce emotions in the 
hearer, especially such emotions as lead to actions ; and emotions 
are best kept out of logic. Such an objection would naturally 
be made by an upholder of the view that I am attacking, that 
it is only true-or-false fact-stating indicative sentences which 
can safely be discussed by the logician. Confronted with any 
sentence which is not true-or-false, which claims to state no 
fact, one who holds such a view finds it hard to ascribe to the 
sentence any kind of meaning which is logically reputable ; 
he therefore has to find some other sort of meaning to ascribe 
to it; and emotive meaning is a possible candidate. It is not 
a very plausible one in the case of imperatives ; for they, after 
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all, include laws, about which counsel are supposed to produce of 
logical and dispassionate arguments, and rules of inference, to 
which are the bases of logical systems themselves. But never- be 
theless, let us see whether commands are more emotive than is 
other kinds of sentence. th 
There are in general two ways in which a sentence may be an 
emotive. It may express emotions which are affecting the ra 
speaker; or it may evoke emotions in the hearer. In the © pr 
former case, I shall say that the sentence is expressive, in the sel 
latter, evocative. A sentence may well do both these things ; we 
it may also have emotive meaning in addition to other sorts of me 
meaning, for example descriptive meaning and dictive meaning. th 
Since emotive meaning is exhaustively divided into expressive 
and evocative meaning, we must enquire whether commands ser 
possess either of these two sorts of meaning in a greater degree cal 
than, for example, statements. ma 
Since the sort of emotion that a command would-be most sen 
naturally said to express is a wish or desire that something sta 
should take place, it will be instructive to compare commands for 
with another sort of sentence that somewhat resembles them, you 
wish-sentences. Now it is at least plausible to maintain that 7% 
when David said “‘ Would God I had died for thee, O Absalom, mig 
my son, my son”, he was not trying to give information, either any 
about himself or about his son, but was expressing an emotion, sen: 
namely the wish that he had died. Note, that even this highly At 
emotive utterance has some descriptive meaning, in the sense due 
in which we have been using the term; David had to know sent 
what would have been the case if the wish had been fulfilled, an ; 
i.e., that he himself would have been dead and Absalom alive. not 
But the sentence is nevertheless charged with emotion, and If y 
we should be unwise to examine its logic too closely. Contrast succ 
this sentence with a dull command like “Come in”. This leg ’ 
does not mean in the least the same as “‘ Would God you would It 
come in”. “Come in” may, indeed, express emotion in two chat 
senses. In the weak sense, it expresses a wish, not like David’s quit 
utterance, but in the same sort of way as an indicative sentence dan; 
expresses a belief that something is the case. In the strong than 
sense, the words “Come in” may, by the tone in which they doin 
are uttered, express emotion, in the sense of agitation or some say 
other powerful feeling. For example, if I think that the man of se 
outside the door is an assassin, my words may express appre- it is 
hension ; on the other hand, if I think that he is an old friend, com! 
they may express welcome. But in this sense, any sentence f stud) 
whatever may express emotion ; Professor Ryle gives the example 
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of “ Seven sevens are forty-nine ” said by an angry schoolmaster 
to a stupid schoolboy who had made a mistake. It may even 
be true, as Collingwood and others have thought, that all language 
is in origin and by nature expressive ; certainly it would seem 
that any sentence which is actually used must at least express 
an interest in its subject ; else why should it be said? At any 
rate there is no reason to suppose that commands are more ex- 
pressive than statements in any sense. How expressive a 
sentence is, can hardly ever be decided by looking at the mere 
words of which it is composed, let alone by simply noticing what 
mood it is in. It depends on the circumstances, the context, 
the tone of voice, and many other factors. 

If commands are not markedly more expressive than other 
sentences, are they more evocative ? Here again, we must be 
careful to distinguish between different ways in which a sentence 
may evoke, or be designed to evoke, emotion. In the strong 
sense, “emotion” may mean “ agitation or some other violent 
state of feeling”. In this sense, any sentence may be evocative ; 
for example, the statement “A scorpion has just crawled up 
your trouser-leg ” might he highly evocative, and the command 
“Come in” highly unevocative. In the weak sense, a sentence 
might be said to be evocative if it is intended to, or does, produce 
any change in the hearer’s siste of mind or behaviour. In this 
sense it would be hard to find any sentence that was not evocative. 
At the least, a sentence that is heard and understood must pro- 
duce the dispositional property called ‘‘ understanding the 
sentence”. It is true that commands are designed to produce 
an action, or a will to action, in the hearer ; but even this does 
not necessarily make them more evocative than other sentences. 
If you want a man to take off his trousers, you will more readily 
succeed by saying “ A scorpion has just crawled up your trouser- 
leg’ than by saying “ Take off your trousers ”’. 

It is, in short, impossible to ascribe the logically undesirable 
character of emotivity to classes of sentences en bloc. It is 
quite true that the logician should be on his guard against the 
danger of trying to be more logical about any group of words 
than its nature will bear; but this does not absolve him from 
doing his job, which is to tell us how to say whatever we want to 
say without ambiguity or inconsistency. If there is any kind 
of sentence in which precision and consistency are virtues, then 
it is the logician’s business to tell us how to achieve them. If 
commands are such a kind of sentence, then the logician must 
study the imperative mood. 
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III—THE SELF IN SENSORY COGNITION. 
By J. R. Jones. 


THE logical construction theory of the self holds that common- 
sense sentences about selves, in appearing to be about persistent 
particulars, completely misrepresent the structure of the facts 
which they record, and are translatable, without loss of meaning, 
into sentences that are exclusively about occurrent particulars, 
that is, about events, and about the ways in which these events 
are related together. In undertaking the translation of sentences 
about selves into sentences about events, advocates of this view 
make two initial assumptions. They assume that the events of 
which selves are composed are mental events, and they assume 
that the mental events which are the constituents of selves are 
what are ordinarily known as the experiences of selves. Thus an 
event of the required sort occurs if, for instance, a man desires 
something at a time or is frightened : if, at a time, he sees a blue 
object or wonders whether it is not going to rain. Now the first 
obligation of a theory which thus declares what is ostensibly a 
persistent particular to be a complex of perishing events is to 
explain the unity of this complex, to explain, that is, how the 
events in question are so related as to appear to constitute an 
abiding entity. This problem is complicated by the fact that, in 
so far as the complex embraces co-existent as well as successive 
events, its unity will lie, as it were, in two dimensions. Thus, in 
the case of the self, there is, in the first place, what Prof. Broad has 
called the “ transverse unity of a cross-section of the history of a 
mind ”’ whereby a number of different contemporaneous experi- 
ences are combined in what common-sense would regard as a 
‘total temporary state ’1 of the same mind. By reason of this 
unity, the parts of one’s total state at any moment belong to- 
gether in a sense of which some indication may be given by saying 
that the state in question “ would cease to be one experience if, 
of the many elements of its content, some belonged to one con- 
sciousness and some to another’’.2 Then there is what Broad 
calls the “longitudinal unity ” of a mind whereby successive 


1] borrow this phrase from Mr. Grice’s paper on Personal Identity, 
Mrnp, L, 200, pp. 330 f. 
2 A. H. Smith, A Treatise on Knowledge, p. 96. 
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total temporary states are combined into what would ordinarily 
be called the life-history of one and the same person—‘ person ’ 
being defined, with Kant, as “that which is conscious of the 
numerical identity of itself at different times ”’.1 

Mental events thus occur in exclusive groups such that all the 
events which occur in the same group are taken to belong to one 
and the same self. In order not to presume the existence of an 
owning Self, the logical construction theory of the self designates 
this characteristic of ‘ belonging to the same self ’ the character- 
istic of ‘ occurring in the same biography ’, and defines a ‘ bio- 
graphy ’ as a certain temporal series of total temporary states. 
For this reason it is conveniently referred to as the serial theory 
of the self. Its chief concern is to determine by what relation, or 
relations, the different contemporary parts of a total temporary 
state are combined in the unity of the same total temporary state, 
and what relation between total temporary states in a series of 
such states accounts for their having the characteristic of 
occurring in the same series. Now on the view that the self is 
a persistent particular, it would be held (a) that contemporary 
mental events which are parts of the same total temporary state 
stand in a common asymmetrical relation to a certain particular 
for which ‘I’ is used as a logically proper name, and (6) that, 
since this particular persists, differently dated total temporary 
states which occur in the same biography do so by virtue of stand- 
ing in the common asymmetrical relation of being ‘ owned by ’ 
such a particular. The serial view submits, in opposition to this, 
(a) that the unity of a total temporary state consists in the fact 
that a number of contemporary mental events are related among 
themselves in some characteristic way, and (6) that a biography 
is constituted by the fact that certain total temporary states 
occur, not merely in direct succession (for events in different 
biographies may be directly successive) but in certain other 
relations which relate them directly to each other in characteristic 
ways. Mental events which are thus directly interrelated are 
said to be co-personal.. 

Now, in this paper, I do not propose to deal with any of the 
analyses of the relation of co-personality which advocates of the 
serial view have, from time to time, put forward. I want rather 
to call attention to what seems to me to be a serious omission in 
the way this part of positivistic phenomenalism commonly con- 
ceives of its task. It seems to me that serialists tend to take the 
terms of a self-series, the mental events themselves, as unanalysed 
units and to be concerned exclusively with naming the relations 


1 Critique of Pure Reason, A. 361. 
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which bind together contemporary events in the unity of the same 
total temporary state and successive total temporary states in 
the unity of the same biography. They give little or no con- 
sideration to the question of a possible complexity in the internal 
structure of mental events which might justify a sceptic in 
believing that he could still patently verify the common owner 
which these relations of co-personalness were intended to replace. 
The following reference will serve to illustrate my point. 

In his contribution to a symposium on the nature of the self, 
Mr. Alan Dorward proposes to “ consider the internal structure 
of a mental event ’’ as well as determine “the kind of relation 
which relates mental events among themselves”’.1 He shows 
from an example that, where the internal structure of a cog- 
nitive event is in question, there is clearly involved a relation 
between the object cognised and something else which cognises 
it. Now, of this ‘something else ’, which he symbolises by S, 
he thinks we can at least say that it ‘‘ must be a particular exist- 
ent’. Accordingly, when he proceeds to ask how mental events 
which belong to the same self must be supposed to be related 
together, he gives what is then the most natural answer, that the 
required relation consists of the fact “that S is a constituent of 
all the mental events belonging to the same biography ”’.2 Now 
with regard to this argument, three things appear to me to be 
true. I should agree, in the first place, that cognitive events of 
the kind of which an instance would be my seeing a coloured 
patch or my hearing a noise, do patently consist in the holding of 
a relation between something and something else. In the second 
place, I feel sure that this complexity of sensory cognitions is a 
prima facie presumption in favour of the analysis of the unity of 
a biography in terms of a persistent particular which Dorward 
took to be a natural inference from it. But it follows therefore, 
in the third place, that, in treating all mental events as unanalysed 
units, serialists are ignoring a complexity in certain cognitive 
events which is a prima facie presumption against what they 
believe to be the correct analysis of the unity of a biography. 

The serialist may retort that, if what is meant is that he should 
be taking account of the fact that certain cognitive events are 
invariably reported in sentences beginning with ‘I’, then he is 
already doing this. He may claim that the fact that there 
appears to be an entity for which I am using ‘I’ as a logically 
proper name when I say that ‘J am seeing a coloured patch or 
hearing a noise ’ is precisely the fact which he thinks is explained 


1 Arist. Soc. Supp., Vol. VIII, p. 215. 
2 Ibid., p. 217. 
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by the inclusion of these cognitive events in a series of suitably 
interrelated non-contemporaneous total temporary states. But 
surely a person never says ‘ J am seeing this coloured patch ’ or 
‘I am hearing this noise ’ merely as an expression of the fact that 
this seeing and this hearing are related to other non-contempora- 
neous mental events in certain characteristic ways. I at any rate 
am perfectly certain that there is something contemporaneous with 
my seeing the coloured patch or my hearing the noise to which I 
mean to relate these objects when I say that it is ‘Z’ who am 
seeing the patch or hearing the noise. The ‘I’, in this usage of 
‘I’, is not, primarily, a Centre to which all the contemporary 
mental events which are differentiations of my present total state 
are related. It may, indeed, perform the offices of a Centre if it 
is to it that I relate a patch which I am seeing and a noise which 
Tam simultaneously hearing when, in order to express my common 
ownership of these experiences, I say that J am both seeing the 
patch and hearing the noise. The ‘I’ of which I am thinking 


‘seems to be involved in any one of the cognitive events which may 


be combined in the unity of the same total temporary state, and 
accordingly needs to be known by some other description than a 
Centre. I propose to call it a subjective referent. And my con- 
tention is that a subjective referent is involved in each sensory 
cognition as a constituent that is contemporary with and comple- 
mentary to its objective constituent. The subjective referent in 
any such cognitive event doubtless appears to be a persistent 
particular for which ‘I’, in the judgment reporting that event, 
is used as a logically proper name. But this appearance may be 
delusory. The subjective referent of a cognitive event may be 
itself an event. On the serial view of the self it is impossible that 
it should be anything but an event. In that case, it may function 
as the Centre which binds together all the contemporary sensory 
cognitions which form part of the same total temporary state. 
For it is conceivable that these different cognitive events have an 
identical subjective referent. But if the subjective referent be 
itself an event, it cannot bind together successive total temporary 
states in the unity of the same biography. 

On the other hand, it is possible to take the view that we are not 
being deluded in appearing to be using ‘1’ in ‘I am cognising 
so-and-so ’ as a logically proper name for some particular existent. 
The case of Mr. Dorward has shown that anyone who takes this 
view is likely also to take the view that the longitudinal unity of 
the self is constituted by the fact that all the total temporary 
states in the same biography stand in a common asymmetrical 
relation to this existent. But it surely behoves the serialist, in 
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that case, to examine the internal structure of an event of aware- 
ness to determine what precisely that element in it is which I am 
calling its subjective referent. 

This is what I am proposing to do in the present paper. Con- 
fining my remarks to the sense in which ‘I cognise’’ means the 
same as ‘I am aware of’, I shall first examine the assumption 
that ‘I’ here stands for a persistent particular. And I shall then, 
by tracing the stages in its elimination as a persistent particular, 
consider the analyses which have been offered of it on the supposi- 
tion that the abiding Self is replaceable by a series of mental 
events. 

“The form of consciousness ’’, Ward insisted, ‘“‘ cannot be 
expressed by any single term which does not recognize the duality 
of subject and object.”’! Those who propose to “ take the word 
soul simply as a name for the series of mental phenomena. . .” 
should ask themselves “. . . series of mental phenomena for 
whom ?’’? For “ when a phenomenon or appearance is actual, 
there must also be someone to whom it appears, for whom it.is a 
fact’. Here the subjective referent is taken without question 
to be a Subject of awareness, that is, an immaterial persistent 
particular whose function it is to perform the activity of being 
aware. The view may also be expressed (in terms of conscious- 
ness as ‘ receptivity ’) by saying that to talk of someone’s ‘ being 
aware of x’ is necessarily to imply that x is being presented to an 
ultimate Subject. There have been two forms of the theory. 
According to one of these, the Subject of awareness is an object 
of acquaintance to itself. If this view were true, whenever I 
said that I was aware of some object, there would exist a par- 
ticular for which I would be using ‘1’ as a logically proper 
name. According to the other form of the theory, the Subject 
of awareness is only known as a presupposition of the fact 
that objects are presented or ‘appear in consciousness’. On 
this view, the Subject is not an object of acquaintance to itself 
but is only known by description as ‘ that which has the charac- 
teristic of being what objects are presented to’. If this were the 
true view, whenever I said that J was aware of some object, I 
should be using ‘I’, not as a logically proper name for any par- 
ticular, but as a disguised description of a particular in lieu of 
some such descriptive phrase as the one just given. On either 
view, however, a particular in the nature of a subject of awareness 
exists and constitutes that ‘ something ’ to which something else 
is related in even the simplest cognitive event. 


1 Psychological Principles, p. 24. 2 Tbid., p. 37. 
3 [bid., p. 16. 
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What are the grounds for rejecting this analysis of the cognitive 
situation? The reply to the more extravagant claim that a 
Subject of awareness exists for which ‘1’ is used as a logically 
proper name is simply that introspection does not reveal it. It 
seems to be true that, if ‘ this ’, or an equivalent of ‘ this ’, is used 
as a logically proper name, it must refer to one of three things, a 
sense-datum, a mental image, or an experience, that is, an event 
consisting, for example, in a noise being heard or a coloured patch 
being seen. But, in that case, the only objects of introspective 
acquaintance are experiences and mental images. This will not, 
of course, affect the milder claim that a Subject exists which is 
known only by description. Suppose, however, that 1 am an 
ultimate Subject which could only be known by description as 
“that to which objects are presented ’. Hither I do not know by 
this description that I exist as an ultimate Subject or my know- 
ledge has some basis in acquaintance. Now I am not acquainted 
with myself as an ultimate Subject. May my knowledge then 
be based on acquaintance with certain experiences of awareness 
é.g., on certain perceptions ? Do I know by description that I 
exist as that to which the objects which I am now perceiving are 
presented ? It seems to me that I can only know this if it can be 
proved to be logically impossible that objects should be ‘presented’ 
without being presented ¢o an ultimate Subject. It is customary 
to assume without question that this is logically impossible. 
But I shall later consider whether what might be called the ‘ fact 
of the presentedness ’ of objects rather than the relation of their 
presentation to a Subject is not the fundamental fact of experi- 
ence. If it is, then obviously the Subject cannot be known to 
exist merely as presupposed by the fact that objects are presented. 

If therefore we reject the view that cognition presupposes a 
persistent Subject for which ‘I’, in a certain class of sentences, 
is used either as a proper name or as a disguised description, what 
other analyses of the cognitive situation are possible ? A different 
analysis would clearly have to be in terms of the phenomenalistic 
replacement of persistent particulars by complexes of suitably 
interrelated events. And, historically, there have been two 
distinct stages in the reduction of the cognitive Subject to a series 
of interrelated cognitive events. At the earlier and less radical 
stage, an attempt was made to retain the function of the Subject, 
viz., the activity of cognising, while replacing the Subject itself 
by a complex of cognitive acts. This stage in the elimination of 
the Subject is characterised by its retention of the fact of con- 
sciousness and its reification of this fact into a ghostlike sub- 
stitute for the absent Subject in the analysis of individual cognitive 
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events. A later and more radical form of reductive analysis is 
characterised by the complete repudiation of ‘ consciousness ’ and 
the replacement of mental ‘ acts ’ as the constituents of mind by 
events which are common to both mental and physical complexes. 

The general formula of the views held at the earlier of these 
stages could be expressed as follows. The statement that there 
occurs a cognitive event, Broad has shown, may be inter- 
preted in either of two ways. It may mean either that a certain 
Self stands in a certain determinate form of the determinable 
relation of ‘ cognising’ to an object 0, or that a mental event 
stands in a certain determinate form of the determinable relation 
of cognising to this object and is owned by a certain Self. Nowa 
typical representative of the first stage in the elimination of the 
Subject is Alexander, and he may be said to have seized on this 
possibility that mental events may themselves be supposed to 
‘cognise ’ objects and to have eliminated the reference to their 
‘ownership by a Self’ by simply supposing the mind to consist 
of a collocation of such cognitive events. The Subject’s function 
of ‘ cognising ’, however, he preserved in his description of the 
mental events which take over this function as ‘ cognitive acts’. 
“There is nothing in the mind but acts.’ For “ the subject in 
all our experiences is what is called consciousness ’’,? a ‘ mind’ 
being “the substantial continuum of certain processes which 
have the conscious quality’. Accordingly, in any cognitive 
event, “the mental partner is the act of mind which apprehends 
the object, an act continuous with the whole tissue of mental 
processes which, considered as a whole, is the mind’’.* Both 
‘act’ and ‘object’ in this partnership are experienced, though 
in radically different ways. The object is ‘ contemplated ’ while 
the act of cognising it is ‘ lived through ’ or ‘ enjoyed ’. 

Now by an ‘act of mind’ in this analysis Alexander makes 
perfectly clear that he does not mean “ the special activity which 
is felt in certain mental processes or acts like desire or endeavour 
or willing ’’. His description of a process as an ‘act’ is as ap- 
plicable to “ passive acts of sense ’’ as to “ activities of volition ”’.® 
He is claiming, in short, that when one looks inattentively at, e.g., 
a blue object, one is not only aware of a patch of blue but also 
‘enjoys’ this awareness as having a nature of its own distinct 
from the nature of the object which it reveals. The object is 


1§.7.D., ii, p. 118. 
2 “ The Self as Subject, etc.”, Arist. Soc. Proc., 1911, p. 6. 
3 §.T.D., ii, p. 81. 

4“ The Basis of Realism”, Br. Ac. Proc., 1913-14, p. 283. 
5 §.7'.D., ii, p. 118. 
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given in contemplation as a blue object, but the awareness of it 
is not enjoyed as blue. What then is it enjoyed as? Alexander 
sometimes speaks vaguely of acts of cognition being enjoyed as 
‘streaks and shoots of consciousness’. But his actual analysis 
is much more definite than this. By relating consciousness to its 
underlying neural basis, he is able to claim that acts of awareness 
are enjoyed as ‘ movements ’ of a literal, spatio-temporal, character 
having actual location, direction and even velocity in an enjoyed 
or mental space. The argument by which he arrives at this con- 
clusion may be expressed in the following three propositions. 
(i) Mental processes, including processes of awareness, are corre- 
lated to neural processes which are in the nature of literal move- 
ments along paths in the brain. (ii) The spatio-temporal co- 
incidence of mental processes and their neural correlates implies 
that we have to “‘ go beyond the mere correlation of the mental 
with these neural processes and identify them”’.! (iii) The fact 
that there is thus “ but one process, which, being of a specific 
complexity, has the quality of consciousness ’’,? may be expressed 
by saying that mental processes simply are the enjoyment in 
mental space of the neural movements that occur in the brain 
space. His view, in brief, therefore, is that the mind just is the 
enjoyed brain, and its ‘ acts ’, even of pure receptivity, the enjoy- 
ment of brain movements. ‘‘ We may say that we enjoy our acts 
of sensing, as they vary with the quality of the sensum, as the 
direction of our enjoyment in Space-Time, and this direction is 
identical with the locality and direction of the underlying neural 
process.”’? “Mind is the connected totality of its mental pro- 
cesses, and, therefore, identical with the connected totality of 
physiological processes of which they are the presence in enjoy- 
ment.” 4 The place vacated by the persistent Subject is here 
taken over by a ‘ consciousness ’ which possesses an inner rami- 
fication of its own in no wise equatable with the complexity of its 
variegated ‘ field’ though vaguely correlative to this. The res 
cogitans, in short, no longer needed to account for the unity of a 
biography, leaves an attenuated relic of itself in each of the 
latter’s individual cognitive events. 

Alexander’s account of this ‘ relic’ seems to me to be open to 
the following three objections. (i) It is not borne out by intro- 
spection. It has never seemed to me, on the minutest scrutiny, 
that, when I am aware of anything, I am aware of this awareness 
as a movement at a place which may be identified as locally 
coincident with my head or, therefore, as differing in ‘ position ’ 


18.7.D., p. 5 (my italics). 2 Tid. 3 Ibid., p. 128. 
* Ibid., p. 12. 
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and ‘direction’ from the awareness of any other object that I 
may be aware of at the same time. (ii) In any case the assump- 
tion that the neural correlate of a psychosis consists of a perceptible 
movement along strands of nervous tissue is a highly questionable 
one. Even if we suppose that the transmission of nervous im- 
pulses through nerve fibre is not merely accompanied, but also 
somehow effected, by a change of electrical potential, this will 
not give us the experienced or ‘enjoyed’ movement which 
Alexander’s theory requires. (iii) The theory contradicts one of 
its own fundamental presuppositions. It supposes that one and 
the same conscious process is related to its neural basis in two 
ways, both as conditioned by it and as the enjoyment of it. And, 
while in both characters the underlying neural event is a move- 
ment, it is not the same sort of movement in the two cases. For, 
whereas it must condition consciousness as a physical movement, 
it is revealed in it as a mental or ‘ enjoyed ’’ movement. But it is 
presupposed in Alexander’s theory of perception that conscious- 
ness can never cause an object to seem different from what it is. 
Enjoyment, however, is an awareness which radically distorts its 
‘ object ’ if, on the one hand, it is an awareness of brain move- 
ments and, on the other hand, an awareness in which these brain 
movements appear as acts of cognition. Alexander has no more 
right to affirm that to ‘ enjoy ’ is to experience as a mind what is 
in fact a brain than he had to deny, as he repeatedly does, that 
to perceive is to experience as material bodies what may not in 
fact be material bodies at all but collections of sense-data. 

It may be felt that an analysis in which consciousness is thus 
made out to be some kind of entity is easy game for the critic and 
that, in refuting it, one has not really disposed of the claim that 
an act of sensing consists in the holding of a relation between a 
sense-datum and something called the ‘ awareness ’ of it. Prof. 
Moore was once sure that two constituents were discernible in 
every sensation, one which he proposed to call ‘ consciousness ’ 
and another to which he gave the name of ‘ object of conscious- 
ness’. But, while he thought we knew that the former con- 
stituent existed, he admitted that we did not seem to know what 
it was. And he reported his attempts at introspecting it in terms 
which suggest very strongly that, whatever it may be, it is not 
something additional to the object with a content of its own which 
it does not derive from this. He wrote: “. . . the moment we 
try to fix our attention upon consciousness and see what, dis- 
tinctly, it is, it seems to vanish : it seems as if we had before us a 
mere emptiness. When we try to introspect the sensation of blue, 
all we can see is the blue: the other element is as if it were dia- 
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phanous ”’,? . it seems, if I may use a metaphor, to be 
transparent—we look through it and see nothing but the blue”’.? 
We should perhaps hesitate to conclude from this that, in so far 
as awareness is concerned, there are no ‘mental acts’. For, as 
Dr. Ewing has recently pointed out, acts of cognition may elude 
introspective scrutiny because people make the mistake of looking 
for them “‘. . . as if they were something separate and not merely 
distinguishable from the object cognised ’’. They may be “. . . 
too linked up with their objects for us to be aware of the acts by 
themselves [although] . . . we can be aware of them in con- 
junction with their objects ’’. On Alexander’s view indeed we 
can be aware of our acts of awareness ‘ by themselves ’, as charac- 
terised in ways that have nothing specifically to do with the 
qualities of their objects. But it is just possible, as Prof. Blanshard 
has pointed out, that, in thinking this, Alexander mistook 
certain vague subjective concomitants of the presentation of an 
object for the ‘ act of being aware’ of this. “ Below the margin 
of explicit awareness, there are masses of vague sensations, 
fluctuating pleasures and pains, wellings of obscure emotion 
which . . . are bound up in a peculiarly intimate way with the 
sense of self. Nothing would be easier than to take this obscure, 
subjective, living, changing experience as an experience of the 
activities of the self ’’,* for example, as an enjoyment of its ‘ acti- 
vity ’ of awareness. If Alexander did confuse these two things, 
it was inevitable that he should think of the act of awareness 
as if it were something separate and not merely distinguishable 
from the object cognisea. It must be said of Moore, however, 

that he did try to apprehend the act ‘in conjunction with its 

object ’, in so far, at least, as he looked not at the awareness but 

through the awareness at the object of it. And the significance I 

find in the fact that, when he did this, there appeared to be nothing 

before him but the object, the other element having dissolved into 

a “mere emptiness ’, is not that it proves that there are no ‘ acts 

of awareness’ but that it strongly suggests that the elemental 

fact of ‘ being aware ’ is nothing apart from the ‘ appearing ’ of 

this or that object.. Perhaps, as Dr. Ewing says, we cannot know 

what consciousness is like per se “‘ because it does not exist per 

se”’,® but we can know it ‘in conjunction with its objects ’ in the 

sense that we know what it is like for an object to ‘ appear’ or to 

be ‘ revealed ’ to us. 


1“ The Refutation of Idealism ”, Philosophical Studies, p. 25. 

2 Ibid., p. 20. 3 Mrnp, LVII, 226, p. 216. 
4 The Nature of Thought, i, pp. 399-400. 

5 Op. cit., p. 216. Dr. Ewing speaks of ‘ knowing ’ and ‘ judging ’. 
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I can best elaborate this point in the course of dealing with the 
second and more radical stage in the elimination of the Subject. 
At this stage the Subject disappears without leaving any relics of 
itself in the form of cognitive acts. The reductive analysis of 
statements about selves reached this stage when, suspecting that 
the report of an alleged ‘ transparency ’ in the structure of sensa- 
tions invited the attention of Occam’s razor, certain writers came 
to the conclusion that the elusiveness of ‘ consciousness ’ was 
simply due to its not being there at all. The view that minds are 
logical constructions out of ‘sensations’ emptied, by this final 
elimination, of all distinctively mental ingredients is the one put 
forward by Mr. Russell in The Analysis of Mind. Where Alexander 
believed he could dismiss the Subject while retaining an activity 
of ‘ consciousness ’, Mr. Russell eliminates the “ act of conscious- 
ness ”’ as “ unnecessary and fictitious ”’ on the ground that it pre- 
supposes a Subject for which experience does not vouch. If a 
sensation, he argues, were itself a cognition, it would demand the 
admission of a Subject. For the object cognised would have to 
be related to a Subject by the sort of relation we call awareness. 
“The Subject, however, appears to be a logical fiction . . . in- 
troduced not because observation reveals it, but because it is 
linguistically convenient and apparently demanded by grammar.” 
If, however, “to avoid a perfectly gratuitous assumption ’’, we 
dispense with the Subject “‘ as one of the actual ingredients of the 
world ”’, it will no longer be possible to distinguish a sensation 
from the sense-datum and we shall have to say that “ the sensa- 
tion which we have when we see a patch of colour simply is that 
patch of colour, an actual constituent of the physical world and 
part of what physics is concerned with ’’.1 Thus, by the elimina- 
tion of consciousness, sensations become ‘‘ what is common to the 
mental and physical worlds [and] may be defined as the inter- 
section of mind and matter ”’.2 This position is known as neutral- 
ism or neutral monism and Mr. Russell develops his own version 
of it, briefly, as follows. Collections of sensations, as above 
defined, constitute objects at a certain type of ‘ place ’ and minds 
at ‘places’ of another type. Thus my sensation of a star is 
associated both with the place where I am and with the place 
where the star is. In so far as it is associated with the latter 
place, my sensation forms part of the collection of what common- 
sense would call ‘appearances of the same star from different 
places ’ which, according to Mr. Russell, collectively constitute 
the star. But, in so far as it is associated with the former place, 
my sensation forms part of the collection of what common-sense 


1The Analysis of Mind, p. 142. 2 Tbid., p. 144. 
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would call ‘ appearances of different objects from the same place ’, 
such a place having the characteristic of ‘subjectivity in the 
point of view ’ which, however, is “ not a distinctive peculiarity 
of mind ”’ because the dualism of the two places “ exists in exactly 
the same sense if I am replaced by a photographic plate’”’.1 The 
places which objects appear to occupy he calls ‘ active places ’ 
and the places from which objects appear, whether to percipients 
or photographic plates, ‘ passive places’. Collections of sensa- 
tions constitute minds at ‘ passive places where there are brains ’. 

Now according to the view expressed at the beginning of this 
paper, there is something lacking in this analysis. I pointed out. 
that we naturally report the occurrence of sense-experiences by 
saying that J am seeing or hearing or touching something. There 
may be no irreducible Subject to whom what is seen or heard or 
touched is presented. But our invariable mode of expression 
strongly suggests that we experience our sensations as standing 
in an asymmetrical relation to some subjective referent for which 
we are using ‘I’ as a designation. It seems to me that Mr. 
Russell makes no provision for this fact in his analysis of the 
collection of sensations which constitutes a mind. There is no 
subjective referent at his ‘ passive place where there is a brain’. 
He might reply that he retains the ‘I’ in the form of the whole 
collection of interrelated ‘ appearances’ at that place. And to 
the objection that 1 habitually refer any one such ‘ appearance ’ 
to myself as something which J am seeing or hearing or touching, 
he would retort that the use of ‘1’ in such phrases is a completely 
misleading guide to the structure of a single sensory event. “‘ The 
person is not an ingredient in the single thought: he is rather 
constituted by relations of the thoughts to each other. . . .” 2 
This is doubtless true if by ‘ person’ be meant a Subject—the 
supposed common recipient of all the presentations that occur 
in the same biography. But it need not follow, on the reduction 
of this Sub;ect to a series of ‘ thoughts ’, that there is no ingredient 
in each of these ‘ thoughts ’ for which ‘1’ in ‘ I think ’ is used as a 
designation. Whatever the plain man may be referring to when 
he uses the word ‘I’, it is “. . . highly doubtful ’’, in the opinion 
of no less an authority than Broad, “whether he means to 
refer simply to the fact that the mental events which he calls his 
are interrelated in certain characteristic ways ’’.3 

Now in a paper on Mental Facts, read to the Aristotelian 
Society, the late Mr. Ian Gallie gave a different version of the 
neutralist thesis in which a referent for the personal pronoun in 
1The Analysis of Mind, p. 130. 2 Ibid., p. 18. 
8 Mind and Its Place in Nature, pp. 584-595. 
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sentences expressive of single sensations is supplied. Mr. Gallie 
concedes to the upholder of ‘ mental acts’ that the statement 
that a sense-datum s is sensed as Q by me says more than is said 
by ‘The sense-datum s is characterised by Q’, but disagrees with 
Mr. Russell that this concession need involve the readmission of 
‘a Subject and its acts to perform the process of sensing’. For 
what is expressed by ‘is sensed as so-and-so by me’ may consist 
in a relation between the given sense-datum and a certain other 
part of the collection of sensations at the passive place where my 
brain is. 

To provide sensations at these places with a subjective referent 
without introducing any irreducibly mental notions, Mr. Gallie 
finds that he must do two things. In the first place, he must 
reaffirm the neutralist contention that mental events have the 
same constituents as physical events by proving that the referent 
for which we are using ‘I’ in ‘I am sensible of ’ itself consists of 
sense-data. Then, secondly, he must prove that the relations 
which relate these constituents together in the ‘ states of affairs 
known as experiences ’ do not differ generically from the relations 
which relate them together in physical facts, by showing that the 
relation which relates a sense-datum to the ‘self’, in this sense 
of ‘ self’, is some determinate form of spatio-temporal relation. 

Briefly, his argument is as follows. He takes the “ spatial 
compresence of my somatic sense-data within a single field” as a 
primary datum, and describes the ‘ somatic field ’ thus constituted 
as “a voluminous spatial whole, extended in three dimensions 
which has, in normal circumstances, a continuous outer surface 
which can be said to be . . . coincident with the surface of one’s 
skin and an internal, though discontinuous, filling . . . On 
occasion particular areas on the surface are pervaded, or volumes 
inside are filled, by specific qualities which stand out from the 
undifferentiated background.”’! Now Mr. Gallie suggests that 
when I say that I am experiencing a certain somatic sensation, 
for example, that I am having a pain in my arm, the fact I am 
recording is “‘ simply the fact that some region of this somatic 
field is pervaded or occupied by a certain sensible quality ”’.* 
And so he thinks the common-sense notion of a bodily sensation 
being experienced by a subject “reduces to the notion of the 
spatio-temporal inclusion of a somatic sense-datum within a 
somatic field ’’.* My visual, auditory and other outer sensations 
are not, of course, spatially included in my somatic field. But 
these too can be shown to have an indirect spatio-temporal rela- 
tion to this field. Thus the coloured patch I am seeing is directly 


1 Arist. Soc. Proc., 1936-37, p. 198. 2 Ibid., p. 199. 3 [bid. 
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included in a visual field and “ there is clearly some sense in which 
parts of this visual field and parts of the contemporary somatic 
field are spatially related’. This relation will differ for situa- 
tions in which the coloured patch and parts of my own body are 
simultaneously perceived and for those in which the former alone 
appears. In the former case, data of minimal depth in my visual 
field, viz., what I take to be manifestations of certain parts of my 
own body, will be coincident with parts of the outer surface of the 
voluminous mass which is my somatic field. For there is clearly 
some sense in which, if I am seeing my arm and my arm is itching, 
a “ visual and a somatic sense-quality are spatially compresent ”’.? 
In the more unusual case in which I do not perceive any part of 
my own body, it will still be true that my present visual field is 
spatially and temporally continuous with “a possible or obtainable 
visual field ”’ (viz., the field I would obtain if parts of my own 
body were brought into view) which would, if actualised, be 
coincident at its extreme front, in the manner explained, with 
parts of the surface of my somatic field. Mr. Gallie’s thesis is, 
then, “ that the statement ‘I am now seeing a red patch ’ simply 
records that ‘This somatic field is spatially continuous, in one 
of the above senses, with a contemporary visual field, which is 
pervaded in some part by a certain shade of red’’’.3 

What does this view imply? It implies that, if I were an 
organism equipped with visual receptors alone and lacking the 
data of proprioception, I could conceivably have visual experiences 
but I could not report them by saying that such and such coloured 
patches were being seen by me, or that J was acquainted with such 
and such visual data. For in relating a visual datum to myself 
as something which is experienced ‘ by me’, I am, on this view 
relating it to a certain field of somatic sense-data which I designate 
‘this somatic field’, using ‘this’ as a logically proper name. 
Here is Mr. Russell’s missing ‘ referent’ at the passive places 
where there are brains. It is not a new form of persistent par- 
ticular. For the definition of ‘a sense-field’ is ‘a cross-section 
of a sense-history ’ and cross-sections of temporal processes are, 
of course, events. In fact, what Mr. Gallie is supposing is (a) that 
an event in a certain somatic sense-history, namely, a certain 
somatic sense-field, will be contemporaneous with an event in, 
for example, a visual sense-history with which the somatic sense- 
history is spatio-temporally continuous; (6) that the ‘latter 
event ’ is the visual field in which a given coloured patch occurs 
and (c) that the former event is the subjective referent, contempor- 
aneous with the coloured patch, to which I relate the latter when 


1 Arist. Soc. Proc., 1936-37, p. 201. * Ibid., p. 202. * Ibid., p. 202. 
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I say that J am seeing it. Thus ‘I’ in the analysis of ‘I see’ 
stands for an event contemporaneous with the event of seeing. 
As such it may act as the Centre to which this and other con- 
temporaneous events which are differentiations of the same total 
temporary state are asymmetrically related. But, as a perishing 
event, it cannot bind together successive total temporary states 
in the unity of the same biography. It is a probable suggestion, 
however, that a certain characteristic of it may contribute to the 
consciousness of self-identity. The succession of somatic fields 
which go to constitute a single somatic sense-history may be so 
uniformly qualitated as to generate the sense that visual experi- 
ences which occur at different dates in the same biography are 
contemporaneous with the same, persistent, somatic field. Most 
philosophers would agree with Broad that the longitudinal 
unity of the self at least partly depends “on the fact that there 
is a mass of bodily feeling which goes on continuously . . . and 
varies in quality not at all or very slowly ”’.1 

One comment I should like to make concerns the analysis of the 
class of sentences which report the occurrence of somatic sensa- 
tions. In these sentences too the sense-datum is described as 
sensed by something called ‘I ’, and, if in saying that J am seeing 
a red patch I am really relating the red patch to my somatic field, 
the question immediately arises, To what am I relating my somatic 
sensation when I say, for example, that J have a pain in my arm ? 
Now Mr. Gallie’s reply to this question is, in effect, that the sub- 
jective referent to which I am referring the pain in my arm is the 
vague totality of my somatic experiences. The notion of a bodily 
sensation being ‘ sensed by me ’ reduces, in his view, to the notion 
of its direct spatial inclusion in my somatic field. But this clearly 
implies that my somatic field as a whole cannot have the character, 
which parts of it may have, of appearing as if sensed by me. For 
anything that is ‘ sensed by me’ is related to me and, as such, is 
a distinct existent from myself. It is impossible, therefore, that 
that should be sensed by me which is what is meant by ‘ myself ’. 
This is why we have been hearing so much about the ultimate 
resistance of the Subject of experience to objectification at its 
own hands. Only the somatic qualities which stand out against 
the vague background of bodily feeling can, in strictness, be 
sensed ‘by me’. And however many of them I may put forth 
from myself in a given inspection, in order again to relate to 
‘myself’ as qualities of which J am sensible, there must always 
be some core of unobjectified somatic content if I am to have a 
‘self’ to which I can relate the ones which I notice as being 


1The Mind and Its Place in Nature, p. 566. 
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‘sensed by me’. Bradley saw this point very clearly. He 
pointed out that while we are “ able in our internal mass of feeling 
to distinguish and to recognize a number of elements”’, our 
feeling always “‘ contains beyond these an unexhausted margin ”’.1 
The whole subject is “ never, in any state of mind, brought before 
itself as an object’. In noting some specific somatic feeling, “ it 
has that before itself which it feels to be itself, so far at least as to 
fall within its own area and to be one thing with its felt unity. 
But the actual subject never feels that it is all out there in its 
objects and that there is nothing more left within.” 2 

My fundamental difficulty with Mr. Gallie’s analysis, however, 
concerns the existence of consciousness. I can accept Mr. Russell’s 
reduction of a sensation of colour to the mere occurrence of a 
patch of colour only if it means that by no introspective technique 
can the fact of the awareness of the colour be made to stand out 
as an entity related to the colour but characterised independently 
of it. When James denied that consciousness existed ‘as an 
entity ’, he was careful to distinguish this from ‘the fact that 
awareness of content takes place’. Is it possible to retain this 
fact and at the same time accept the substitution of a bodily 
‘referent’ for the Subject of awareness? From _ habitually 
relating our sensory experiences to some subjective referent for 
which we are using ‘1’ as a designation, we have come to think of 
awareness in terms of the relation of ‘ presentation ’, in which 
something is presented or ‘ appears’ fo something else. But it 
seems perfectly conceivable to me that intelligent animals equipped 
with distant receptors but lacking intimation of their own organ- 
isms would never have come to think of awareness as a relation 
in this way. That is, 1 find no logical impossibility in the notion 
that what we assume to be a relation which relates content to 
something else actually reduces to a fact about content. The fact 
which I mean is not strictly describable. I can only direct the 
reader’s attention to it by the use of such metaphorical expressions 
as that content ‘ appears ’,? ‘ comes to light ’ or is ‘ presented ’ or 
‘revealed’. Alexander’s view implies that we can know what 
consciousness is like per se, as something which is there in addition 
to the appearing content. But it seems to me that each awareness 
is an absolutely specific thing and that it is quite impossible either 
to name or describe the specific awareness that it is other than in 
terms of that of which it is the awareness. If it is the awareness 


1 Appearance and Reality, p. 93. 2 Ibid., p. 111. 

3T use ‘appears’ in that one of its senses in which it is not implied 
that anything looks different from what it is or that anyone is being 
deceived. 
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of a patch of colour, then it can only be described as the appearing 
or coming to light of that patch of colour. For ‘ appearing’ 
brings with it no content of its own which could serve to dis- 
tinguish the appearing of this patch of colour from the appearing 
of some other patch of colour or from the appearing of a sound. 
Either, therefore, the awareness of this patch of colour must be 
supposed to be indistinguishable from other awarenesses, which is 
absurd, or it must be differentiated by the patch of colour of which 
it is the ‘appearing’. It is arguable that the ‘ awareness’ in a 
sensation of blue gave Moore the impression of being ‘ dia- 
phanous ’ because he had expected to find ‘stuff’ where there 
was in reality only this fact of the ‘ appearing ’ of the blue. For 
he writes as if consciousness were a ‘ substance ’ which we fail to 
introspect because of its resemblance to transparent substances 
like air, water or glass through which other things are seen but 
which are themselves invisible. ‘ Diaphanous ’ for him, in other 
words, is not a description of the fact that there is really nothing 
there but the blue appearing ; it describes an irreducible ‘ some- 
thing’ through which the blue appears. But surely conscious- 
ness must necessarily seem transparent to anyone who expects 
it to stand out with characters in its own right, for the simple 
reason that it is in reality nothing but the fact that content is 
‘ given ’ or stands ‘ revealed ’. 

Now I fail to see why we cannot have such a ‘ fact of presented- 
ness’ or ‘fact of appearing’ theory of consciousness. It does 
not involve the supposition that content is necessarily presented 
to an ultimate Subject, and there should, therefore, be no diffi- 
culty in holding it in conjunction with the view that the state- 
ment that ‘I am seeing a red patch’ is replaceable without loss 
of meaning by the statement that part of a visual field which is 
spatially continuous with this somatic field is pervaded by a 
certain shade of red. Indeed it seems to me that the assumption 
that sensory content ‘appears’ or ‘comes to light’ is tacitly 
made in this analysis of the class of sentences which report the 
occurrence of sense-experiences. It seems to me that Mr. Gallie 
eliminates consciousness as something peculiar to mental events 
only to readmit it again, in my sense, in his concept of a “ sense- 
field’. If this is true, it follows that his position is not strictly 
neutralist. If sense-data are not merely collected but ‘come to 
light ’ at the passive places where there are brains, it will not be 
true that there is only a difference in the mode of collection of 
their fundamental constituents between minds on the one hand 
and physical objects on the other. 

What proof is there that Mr. Gallie is presupposing the fact of 
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‘coming to light’ in his conception of a ‘sense-field’? Since 
he holds that a visual sense-datum is sensed by me in so far as it 
occurs in a visual field that is spatially continuous with a certain 
somatic field, he must be assuming that the datum is sense7, in 
the first place, by direct inclusion in the visual field. For, if he 
supposed that a datum owed to the spatial continuity of its field 
with a certain somatic field the bare fact of being sensed, and not 
merely its involvement in a relation which enables it to be de- 
scribed as sensed by me, he would have no right to assume that 
the contents of the somatic field are sensed at all. And it is 
impossible that relation to an unsensed somatic field should give 
the sensed contents of a visual field the added characteristic of 
being ‘sensed by me’. It therefore appears that Mr. Gallie is 
using ‘belongs to a sense-field’ as logically equivalent to ‘is 
sensed ’. Now I interpret the expression ‘is sensed’ in such a 
way that it follows from its logical equivalence to ‘ belongs to a 
sense-field ’ that, when Mr. Gallie says of a datum that it is in- 
cluded in a sense-field, he is saying precisely what I mean to imply 
when I say of a datum that it ‘ appears ’, ‘ is presented ’ or ‘ comes 
to light’, On my interpretation of ‘is sensed’, therefore, it 
follows that Mr. Gallie’s position is only partly neutralist. For, 
whereas the element in, for example, a sensation of blue which is 
expressed by saying that the blue patch is sensed by me will be 
susceptible to Mr. Gallie’s neutralistic analysis, the element in it 
which is expressed by saying that the blue patch occurs in a 
sense-field will, ex hypothesi, be distinctively and irreducibly 
mental. In short, as I understand the meaning of ‘is sensed ’, 
an element will be present at Mr. Russell’s ‘ passive places where 
there are brains’ which is not present at any other places, viz., 
the fact of the presentedness of content. This I believe (a) to be 
absolutely ineliminable, (6) to be what is meant by ‘ awareness ’, 
and (c), in so far as the presentedness of content does not involve 
its presentation to a Subject, to be all that need be meant by 
awareness. 

Mr. Gallie, however, does not interpret the expression ‘is 
sensed ’in the way Ido. For, in order to exclude the possibility 
that it is in any way a distinctively mental characteristic to 
‘occur in a sense-field ’, he tries to prove in the latter part of his 
paper that no particular can have sensible qualities without 
necessarily occurring in some sense-field, and that particulars 
accordingly occur in sense-fields in so far as they enter as con- 
stituents into physical facts. He tries to prove this by proving 
that it is logically impossible that there should be unsensed 
sensibilia. A ‘sense-datum’ he defines as a particular which 
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both has, and is sensed as having, a certain sense-quality. Now 
by a sensibile is ordinarily meant a particular having a certain 
sense-quality which could conceivably be sensed by someone as 
having that quality. But Mr. Gallie thinks it may be the case 
that ‘This is coloured’ is really an incomplete proposition of 
relational form asserting that something is sensed as coloured, its 
occurrence in incomplete form being simply due to a diversion of 
attention from one of the constituents of the complete fact ex- 
pressed by ‘This is sensed as coloured by —”’. Now if this 
were the case, it would be contradictory to suppose that there 
could be unsensed sensibilia, that is, particulars which in fact had 
sensible qualities but were not sensed as having them. Mr. 
Gallie thinks it highly likely that it is the case in view of the facts 
(a) that whatever is genuinely expressible in the sense-datum 
language should be expressible also in the language of ‘ existen- 
tial appearing ’ and (6) that the supposition of unsensed sensibilia 
cannot be expressed without contradiction in the latter language 
since it would involve saying that it is sometimes true that there 
appear to be particulars possessing certain qualities although 
there is in fact no one to whom they appear. Now Mr. Gallie 
found it necessary thus to prove the logical contradiction of 
supposing unsensed sensibilia because it is only if ‘has such and 
such sensible qualities’ is proved to be logically equivalent to 
‘is sensed as having such and such qualities ’ will it be possible 
to assume that occurrence in a sense-field does not add to a par- 
ticular’s bare possession of its sensible qualities a distinctively 
mental characteristic not to be found in the same particular in 
so far as it enters as a constituent into some physical fact. If by 
definition there can be no unsensed sensibilia, then all sensibilia 
are sense-data, that is, occur in some sense-field, and the con- 
stituents of physical objects, on neutralist principles, will be 
particulars which do not merely have but are sensed as having 
certain sensible qualities. The position will be, as Mr. Russell 
in fact saw, that the constituents of physical constructs are not 
simply sense-objects but sensations or sense-experiences. And 
the inference to be drawn from this will not be that physical con- 
structs must, therefore, be mental but that ‘ being sensed’ or 
‘constituting a sensation’ is not a distinctively mental charac- 
teristic. It occurs wherever there are particulars which in fact 
have sensible qualities and these are present as much at ‘ active 
places ’ as at the ‘ passive places where there are brains ’. 

To prove, therefore, that ‘occurrence in a sense-field ’ does 
involve the distinctively mental characteristic of ‘ appearing’ 
or ‘ coming to light’, it must be shown that being a particular 
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with certain sensible qualities does not entail being sensed as 
having those qualities, or, in other words, that it is not logically 
impossible that there should be unsensed sensibilia. Can we 
prove this? It seems to me to be proved by the fact to which 
Moore is always calling attention, viz., that it is perfectly poss- 
ible that the sense-datum which I am ‘directly seeing’ when 
T am said, for example, to be seeing a cat, may in fact be identical 
(although there are good, albeit inconclusive, reasons for thinking 
that it is not) with part of the actual surface of a physical cat 
which I am seeing. And, as Mr. Gallie points out, “to say of a 
physical surface or part of one that it is coloured is to attribute 
constitutive qualities to it which are logically independent of 
being sensed ’’.1 It is perfectly significant he thinks, “ to suppose 
that there are unperceived cats, for the property of being actually 
perceived is no part of a definition of a cat’’.2 But what goes 
for a cat goes for any part of its surface, so that, if by a ‘sense- 
datum of a cat ’ we may be meaning a perceived part of some cat’s 
actual physical surface, there will be precisely the same signifi- 
cance as Mr. Gallie thinks there is in supposing that there are un- 
perceived cats in supposing that there are unsensed cat-sensibilia. 

In view of this possibility, I reject Mr. Gallie’s unqualified 
neutralism. For, if it is logically possible that there should be 
unsensed sensibilia, the definition of ‘ occurs in a sense-field ’, 
when this is taken as logically equivalent to ‘ is sensed ’, will imply 
a reference to consciousness, at least in the minimal sense in which 
“consciousness ’ reduces to the fact of the presentedness of sense- 
data. The rest of Mr. Gallie’s theory, however, I accept. For 
since I deny that consciousness exists other than in this minimal 
sense, I reject the view that the subjective referent in cognition 
is a persistent Subject. Iam thus committed to a serialist analy- 
sis of the ‘ self’ for which ‘1’ is used as a designation when it is 
said of objects that J am cognising them. And the analysis 
which I accept may be expressed in the following three proposi- 
tions. (i) When that happens to a visual sensibile which I call its 
“coming to light ’ and Mr. Gallie its inclusion in a visual field, the 
visual sense-history in which this presentation occurs, or of which 
this visual field is a cross-section, will be spatio-temporally con- 
tinuous with a certain somatic sense-history. (ii) A certain 
somatic field, which is a cross-section of this somatic sense-history, 
will be contemporaneous with the event described by me as the 
‘appearing ’ in the associated visual sense-history of a certain 
sensibile, and by Mr. Gallie as the inclusion of a certain sense- 


1Op. cit., p. 209. 2 Ibid., p. 208. 
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datum in a visual field which is a cross-section of that sense- 
history. (iii) The somatic field in question is the subjective 
referent to which the visual datum is related when its occurrence 
is reported in the sentence ‘ J am seeing such and such a coloured 
patch.’ 

I only claim for this analysis a relevance to the consciousness 
of selfhood which arises in the cognition of sensible objects. As 
such it may be only a very partial analysis of all that it is possible 
to mean by ‘I’. But I would insist that, once the Subject of 
presentation is eliminated, some such analysis as this is necessary 
of the consciousness of selfhood which cognition involves. The 
bare fact of the presentedness of content by itself could not give 
rise to this consciousness. Prof. Mace, in an illuminating paper, 
has shown how a purely ‘ visual’ percipient, that is, a sentient 
organism equipped with nothing but visual receptors, would, 
for itself, consist merely of an unoccupied point-of-view. Its 
visual environment would be presented but, while there would 
be a place from which the environment appeared, there would be 
nothing at that place which might be opposed as ‘self’ to the 
surrounding scene. A self cannot consist exclusively of a point- 
of-view. There must be an experienced occupant of the point-of- 
view to give rise to self-consciousness. And the ‘ fact of appear- 
ing ’ by itself does not carry the requisite content. 1 have been 
contrasting my ‘fact of presentedness ’ theory of consciousness 
with Alexander’s theory. Now Alexander significantly refers to 
a view of Holt’s as one from which he is “ compelled to dissent ”’. 
What Holt had said was that consciousness is not here ‘ inside 
my head ’ at all, but ‘ out there ’ where its objects are. Aware- 
ness, Alexander retorts, is always enjoyed as ‘localised in the 
skull’. But it seems to me that, despite its air of paradox, Holt’s 
view comes nearer the truth. That there should be an aware- 
ness of a blue patch simply means, if you reduce consciousness to 
its lowest terms, that the patch in question ‘comes to light ’. 
And if the ‘ coming to light ’ may be said to be located anywhere, 
it is surely located at the place where the blue patch is. Thus, if 
I were a purely ‘ visual’ percipient, my ‘ consciousness ’ would 
be wholly contained in my view, as the fact of the latter’s appear- 
ing, and could not, at the same time, therefore, be located here, 
palpably occupying the point-of-view at which I am placed. 
Something which is itself an experienced content, and not just 
the fact that content ‘ appears ’ or ‘ comes to light ’, is needed to 
occupy the point-of-view appreciably, that is, to be an occupant 


1In a symposium on ‘ Self-Identity’, Arist. Soc. Suppl., vol. XVIII, 
pp. 31 f. 
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of it which is conscious of itself as such and can refer to itself as 
‘I’. It seems to me, as it does to Mace, that the point-of- 
view of our imaginary ‘ visual’ percipient becomes occupied in 
this sense the moment we suppose the data of proprioception to 
be added to its total sense-field. It then discovers itself at its 
point-of-view. For in its relatively constant mass of bodily 
feeling, it has now a self to which to refer its outer perceptions. 
Whereas formerly it could only report its visual experiences (if 
at all) in statements of the form “ Such and such objects ‘ appear ’ 
or ‘are there’ ’’, it can now report them in the form in which we 
invariably do report them, namely, by saying that I see such and 
such objects. 

I have put forward a view which, I suggest, enables us to do 
two things. It enables us to eliminate the Subject of awareness 
while retaining the fact of awareness itself as an irreducibly 
mental constituent of the world. And it enables us, at the same 
time, to do justice, on a serial view of the self, to the fact that 
individual sensory events seem patently to consist in the holding 
of a relation between the sensed object and something else. 


) 


IV.—DISCUSSIONS 


A NOTE ON NATURAL LAWS AND SO-CALLED 
“ CONTRARY-TO-FACT CONDITIONALS ”. 


I 


In this note I wish to show that a certain argument concerning 
natural laws and their logical import is invalid. The argument 
in question can be summarised as follows. 

Natural laws may be written simply as universal statements, 
such as “ All planets move in ellipses’’. But if we formulate them 
in this form, then we do not give full expression to what is meant 
—we do not fully cover our use of natural laws. If we wish to 
give some expression to their logical peculiarities, we should rather 
write something like “ All planets must move in ellipses ”’ or “ Planets 
can move only in ellipses ”’ or “‘ Planets necessarily move in ellipses ”’ ; 
in any case, we should indicate that natural laws are logically 
stronger than ordinary universal statements ; an ordinary universal 
statement always follows from the natural law, and it can replace 
the natural law for many purposes, but it is not equal in logical 
strength to the law and should be distinguished from it. 

This contention is supported by pointing out that, if we admit 
subjunctive conditionals into the language in which a natural law is 
formulated, we can see intuitively that a certain type of subjunctive 
conditionals follows from natural laws, while we can also see that 
the corresponding subjunctive conditionals do not follow from such 
universal statements which do not express natural laws. Accord- 
ingly, so runs the argument, natural laws are logically stronger 
than mere universal statements, and their superior logical strength 
should somehow be expressed in their linguistic formulation. 

An example of a subjunctive conditional which follows intuitively 
from the natural law expressed by “ All planets move in ellipses ”’ 
is “ If the moon were a planet, she would move in an ellipse.” 

An example of a universal statement from which the correspond- 
ing conditional does not follow is: “ All my friends know French.” 
For we cannot deduce from this the statement: “If Confucius 
were a friend of mine, then he would speak French.”’ 

In order to bring out the difference between the two types of 
universal statements, we might feel inclined to change the formu- 
lation of the second type rather than the first, and write “ All my 
friends happen to speak French”’. But even this way of writing 
would indicate that the difference between the two types is a modal 
one, the first type being more necessary than the second (even 
though perhaps not logically necessary), the second less necessary 
or more “ accidental ’’.1 

1Cp. F. L. Will; “The Contrary-to-Fact-Conditional,” Minp, N.S., vol. 
lvi, pp. 236 ff. 
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The whole argument may be summed up by saying that a non- 
modal or extensional language is incapable of doing justice to the 
logical peculiarity of natural laws as distinct from those other uni- 
versal statements which, in spite of their universal form, state a 
more or less “ accidental ”’ fact. 


II 


Before criticising the above argument, I shall try to strengthen it. 
Take the following statement : 
(2.0) ‘ All planets in our planetary system move round the sun 
in the same direction.” 
This statement can be interpreted (1) as a law of nature, expressing, 
say, that planets in a planetary system can only move in one 
direction, or (2) as stating an accidental fact. If we interpret it 


in the first way, we obtain from it 
(2.1) “ If the moon (or any other body you may choose) were a planet 
: in our own planetary system, then it would move round the 
y sun in the same direction as the others.”’ 
1 If, however, we interpret (2.0) in the second way, then we cannot 
. deduce (2.1); for we would have to say, on the contrary, that the 
l following statement (2.2) is compatible with (2.0), if (2.0) is so 
interpreted : 
t (2.2) “ It is possible that a body (the moon, for example) may become 
. a planet in our planetary system, and yet not move in the 
same direction as the others.” 
t This shows that (2.0) can be interpreted in two different ways, 
h or that it means two different things, according to whether we intend 
" it as a formulation, either of a natural law, or of a merely accidental 
. fact. But since to these two meaning of (2.0) correspond two 
h different logical forces—one stronger, one weaker—we should choose 
formulations which make this difference apparent; and for this, 
y we need a modal or non-extensional language which contains such 
>» words as “ necessarily ’’ or “ accidentally ”’. 
ad I now proceed to my criticism. It is very simple. I assert 
that the difference in logical force is only apparent. 
of From a statement like 
ra ** All men are mortal ”’ 
or 
~ (3.0) “ All A’s are B’s”’ 
on we can always deduce the indicative conditional 
ry “Tf x is one of the A’s then z is one of the B’s”’. 


We can also deduce the subjunctive conditional 
(3.1) ‘‘ If x were one of the A’s then x would be one of the B’s.”’ 


| | 
ae 
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But we can never deduce 


(3.2) “‘ If x were added to the A’s, then it would be one of the B’s.”’ 


(‘‘ Added to ” is here intended to express some operation correspond- 
ing to the class-addition {z}+ A ”’.) 
Nor can we deduce the indicative correlate of (3.2). 

The argument developed in (I) looks convincing ; but it is not, 
because it merely shows that statements of the type (3.1) follow 
from natural laws, while statements of the type (3.2) do not follow 
from the more “ accidental ’’ type of universal propositions. But 
this is trivial. 

That it is indeed this mistake which we made can be easily seen. 
From “All my friends speak French’’ we cannot deduce “If 
Confucius were a friend of mine, then he would speak French ”’, 
because this latter statement means: “ If Confucius were to join, 
or to be added to, the people whom I call my friends, then. . .”’ ; 
that is to say, it is of the type (3.2). But the following statement, 
of the type (3.1), could of course be deduced “If Confucius were 
identical with one of (those here referred to as) my friends, then 
he would speak French.” 

Similarly, we can now see that, from “ All planets move in 
ellipses ’’, we can of course deduce “If the moon were a planet, 
it would move in an ellipse.”’ (For this means: “ If the moon were 
one of the planets, or belonging to the class of planets, then. . .’’.) 
But we cannot deduce ‘If we extend the class of things covered 
by the name “ planet ”’ so as to include the moon, then she would 
move in an ellipse.” 

We thus find that we made a mistake because we neglected the 
extensional or class-aspect of our terms; we did not see that, in 
the cases of type (3.1), we kept our terms extensionally constant, 
while in the case of type (3.2) we assumed that the extension of 
our terms may vary (which is, of course, impermissible in extensional 
logic). - 

This explains also our examples in (II). The two interpretations 
of the statement (2.0) turn out to be merely two interpretations 
of the term “ planets of our planetary system”’. In the first case, 
we interpret this to cover all physical bodies satisfying a certain 
condition—say, that they move in ellipses round the sun. In the 
second interpretation, we interpret the same term to cover a certain 
limited collection of particular physical bodies (also moving in 
ellipses). No wonder that our second statement turns out to be 
logically weaker. The two interpretations can be given in an 
extensional language as follows : 


(2.01) All solar systems constituted similar to our own (including 
those with more planets in them) are such that all planets 
move in the same direction. 


(2.02) In our own solar system, all those bodies which we now call 
** planets ” move in the same direction. 
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Clearly, (2.01) is stronger than (2.02); and clearly, from (2.01) 
we can deduce what would happen if we would introduce a new 
planet, while from (2.02) we cannot deduce what would happen 
in such a case. 


(IV) 


One can also explain the position as follows. 

The terms (“ A”; “B”’; ete.) which enter into (1) a universal 
law are never defined by enumeration of the elements which belong 
to them; this is what makes the law “ strictly universal’’. On 
the other hand, the corresponding terms of (2) an “ accidental ”’ 
universal statement are either defined by enumeration of their 
elements, or can be so defined; statements of this kind are only 
“numerically universal’. Accordingly, the phrase 


“TfawereanA... 


can be interpreted (1) if “‘ A ”’ isa term in a strictly universal law, to 
mean “If x has the property A . . .” (but it can also be interpreted 
in the way described under (2)); and (2), if “ A” is a term in an 
“accidental ’’ or numerically universal statement, it must be inter- 
preted “If x is identical with one of the elements of A’’. If the 
phrase is thus interpreted, we may deduce in both cases subjunctive 
conditionals from the universal statements. If, however, we inter- 
pret the phrase in the second case qualitatively, as we are permitted 
to do in the first, then we simply change the extension, and there- 
fore the meaning of our term (committing what classical logic called 
a fallacy of ambiguity). No wonder that we find that the resulting 
inference is invalid, and that we can establish this fact by counter- 
examples. 

Thus it seems that a reference to a fallacy described by Aristotle 
can solve this modern riddle. 

We can also say: there is no need to admit that the two types 
of statements are different in import or in logical form, except in 
the structure of their terms which, in the case of natural laws, may 
be called “ strictly universal (or qualitative or perhaps intensional) 
terms”’, and, in the case of numerically universal statements, 
“numerically universal (or enumerative or individual or singular or 
particular or perhaps extensional) terms”. The ambiguity in 
question arises from using the same expression as a name for terms 
of both kinds. 

All this leads up to the suggestion that the following is a valid 
tule of inference for a language L, containing ordinary universal 
statements as well as subjunctive conditionals (which, we assume, 
do not imply that the antecedent is false, but leave this question 
Open). 

A statement like 
“ All A’s are B’s”’ 
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or the equivalent statement 
“For all z: ifzisan A then visa 
is logically equivalent with, or mutually deducible from, 

“For all if were an A, then would be a B.”’ 
Accordingly, we can deduce from each of these for any y (whether 
variable or constant) 

“Tf y were an A, then y would be a B.”’ 
(In all these cases, “zis an A”’ is to be taken, of course, as equi- 
valent to “x is identical with one of the elements of A ”’.) 
If our analysis is correct, then there is no need to operate with 
subjunctive conditionals, since a universalised subjunctive con- 
ditional is equivalent to an ordinary universal statement. 


(Vv) 


In a previous publication! I have expressed the view that 
natural laws are statements which may be characterised as (a) 
introduced by the often suppressed phrase “ For all (finite) regions 
of space and periods of time”’, (b) not containing any reference to 
any singular or particular thing or event or space-time region, and 
(c) stating that things or events of a certain kind (e.g. two planets 
moving in different directions round a central body) do not occur. 
This characterisation is intended to insure the “ qualitative ’’ or non- 
numerical character of strictly universal statements. 

- I do not think that the discussion of the so-called “ contrary to 
fact conditional ’’ has so far brought to light reasons for modifying 
this view. But it may be useful and, for some purposes, necessary 
to assume a general principle stating that every kind of event that 
is compatible with the accepted natural laws does in fact occur in 
some (finite) space-time region. 


K. R. Popper. 


1Cp. my Logik der Forschung, sections 13 to 16 ; see also my Poverty of 
Historicism II, p. 121 (Economica, N.S., vol. xi.) 
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HAS GOD’S EXISTENCE BEEN DISPROVED ? 
A REPLY TO PROFESSOR J. N. FINDLAY 


In the issue of Minn for April, 1948 Professor Findlay offers what he 
regards as a conclusive disproof of the existence of God. I do not 
intend here to state or re-state any positive arguments for God’s 
existence ; indeed I am doubtful whether any such arguments are 
completely cogent (in the sense of showing conclusively that certain 
propositions which any sensible man would accept as true entail that 
God exists). But I am quite certain that Professor Findlay’s dis- 
proof is invalid, and I want to show why. 

Before I do so, however, I want to point out one great merit which 
he has compared with many other atheists whom one encounters, 
in that he has a much better idea than they have of what is involved 
in theism. Many arguments against the existence of God are such 
that the theist can gaily rebut them with the remark, “ But that is 
not at all the kind of being in whose existence I believe’. Not so 
with Professor Findlay’s argument. He devotes the major part of 
his article to a clarification of some of the things which must be 
meant by “ God ”’ if that term is to be used in an adequate religious 
sense. And he singles out (rightly, it seems to me) as crucial in the 
traditional Christian philosophical conception of God the notion that 
God is a being who both exists and possesses the various attributes 
he does possess “in some necessary manner”. Any being of which 
this were not true, he says, might “deserve the dovAeia canonically 
accorded to the saints, but not the Aatpeia that we properly owe to 
God ’’: it would be zdolatrous to worship it. All this seems to me 
perfectly true ; it is not, of course (as Professor Findlay would doubt- 
less admit) a full exposition of theism, but it does express one essential 
element in the conception of God. Many theists might prefer an 
f alternative formulation, and many might contend that there are more 
important things than this to be said about God ; but unless a person 
believes at least that there exists a being describable in terms not 
essentially different from these then it would be better in the interests 
of clarity if of nothing else that he should cease to call himself a 
theist. This is not to say that I accept Professor Findlay’s account 
of the motives which have led Christian philosophers to expound this 
conception of God, or that I should acquiesce in what I take to be the 
imputation of dishonesty involved in accusing them of “ pleading 
various theoretical necessities, but really concerned to make their 
object worthier of our worship ’’, but it is not necessary to take up 
this point here. What I hope I have made clear is that what I am. 
quarrelling with in Professor Findlay’s argument is not his account 
of the meaning of “ God ’’ but his contention that this account entails 
that there is no God. This is what he argues towards the end of his 
paper, the crucial paragraph being that on pp. 181-2. 
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The argument here is, however, open to several serious objections. 

(1) Firstly, a minor, though I think a highly symptomatic point : 
“ These requirements ”’ (viz. that if God exists he must exist neces- 
sarily, and so forth), Professor Findlay writes, “‘ plainly entail (for 
all who share a contemporary outlook) not only that there isn’t a 
God, but that the Divine Existence is either senseless or impossible ”’. 
Now, in the ordinary sense of “contemporary ”’, this just isn’t true. 
All that could be maintained, on any definition of “ contemporary ” 
which has the faintest claim to objectivity, is that the adherents of 
certain flourishing contemporary schools of thought would agree (or 
ought, on their own premises, to agree) that the entailment in question 
holds; there are in fact plenty of other present-day philosophers 
(e.g. the Neo-Scholastics) who would not at all agree. What then 
does Professor Findlay mean by “contemporary”? Either, I 
think, he intends it as mere bluster—i.e. he is trying to say, “ If you 
don’t see this, you’re just a stick-in-the-mud ”’; or else he is using 
it simply as a label for a certain well-known view. Now admittedly 
we all have to baptize our own and other people’s philosophical 
children, but we ought to be careful in our choice of names; the 
claiming of a royal title at the font does not automatically confer 
sovereignty. To refer to what is in fact only one among many 
modern philosophical views in terms which suggest that it is the only 
one, or at least that it is the only one which any sensible man can now 
hold, is simply to throw a spurious cloak of authoritativeness over 
something which is still sub judice. Whether even a complete un- 
animity among present-day philosophers would guarantee the entail- 
ment is of course another question ; but at least I don’t think the 
theist need be intimidated by all this talk about “a contemporary 
outlook ’’ and “ the modern mind ’’. 

(2) But this is the least of the complaints I have to make against 
Professor Findlay’s argument. “ The modern mind ”’, he continues, 
“feels not the slightest force in principles which trace contingent 
things back to some necessarily existing source”’. This, as I have 
remarked, is true only in a tendentious sense of “ modern ’’, but even 
accepting that the ‘‘ modern mind ”’ is correct on this issue, all that 
this amounts to is a denial of the validity of one of the traditional 
arguments for God’s existence (viz. the argument e contingentia 
mundi, the so-called Third Way of Aquinas), and of course the in- 
validity of an argument does not entail the falsity of its conclusion. 

(3) This is not, however, the nerve of Professor Findlay’s argument. 
He does not wish merely to deny the validity of this traditional 
argument ; he wishes further to assert that it follows from the con- 
temporary outlook which he has in mind that God, defined as he 
defines him, necessarily does not exist. Any religiously adequate 
conception of God, he urges, must portray him as a necessary being, 
and “ modern views make it self-evidently absurd (if they don’t make 
it ungrammatical) to speak of such a being and attribute existence 
to Him’’. Now admittedly most modern philosophers have a dis 
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taste for phrases like “ necessary being ’’ and “ contingent being ” 
(and this is a distaste which I share); most of those who are still 
content to use the terms “necessary and “contingent would 
wish to restrict their application to propositions. This, however, is a 
requirement we can easily comply with. Instead of saying “ God is 
a necessary being ’’ we can say “ The proposition ‘ God exists’ is 
necessary, or necessarily true’’; and I readily grant that this re- 
formulation has great advantages. Professor Findlay’s contention 
is, I take it, that it is self-evidently absurd to hold that “ God exists ”’ 
is a necessary proposition ; and, unless I am much mistaken, he con- 
tends this because he thinks that certain modern philosophical 
investigations of which he approves have shown that all existential 
propositions are necessarily contingent and all necessary propositions 
are necessarily non-existential. As an instance of a view which he 
appears to consider modern in excelsis he mentions the theory that 
“necessity in propositions merely reflects our use of words, the 
arbitrary conventions of our language’; (in fact, in the later part 
of the paragraph we are examining, this conventionalist view seems 
alone to be recognised as “ modern ”’, whereas earlier in the same 
paragraph others were explicitly admitted to this favoured category— 
but I forbear to press the point). Now this conventionalist view is a 
theory about the nature of the necessary propositions of logic and 
mathematics ; it owes all the plausibility it possesses to its ability to 
analyse the propositions of these two classes (or this one class, if that 
is preferred) ; and it does not in the least follow that there may not 
be other classes of necessary propositions which are incapable of such 
an analysis. Similarly the complementary theory that all existential 
propositions are contingent is, properly understood, a theory about 
empirical propositions ; and it does not in the slightest follow from 
the view that all empirical existential propositions are contingent 
that there may not be some other class of existential propositions 
which are not to be given such an analysis. Now those who maintain 
that “‘ God exists” is a necessary proposition usually maintain that 
it is the only necessary existential proposition ; it is no part of their 
case that any empirical existential propositions are necessary, and 
they would not be in the slighest disconcerted by the view that these 
are all contingent ; (indeed, to refer again to Aquinas, it is clear that 
if any necessary empirical existential proposition could be found the 
argument e contingentia mundi would immediately collapse). Nor, of 
course, would they hold that “ God exists ’’ is a logical or mathematical 
proposition, and so a theory about such propositions seems scarcely 
relevant either. The attempt in fact is being made to present us 
with the dilemma: either “ God exists”’ is a verbal tautology, in 
which case it is non-existential (and therefore, of course, nonsensical) ; 
or it is not a tautology, in which case it is contingent (and therefore 
not about God). But this simply begs the central question at issue, 
viz. whether there can be any necessary non-tautologous proposi- 
tions. Professor Findlay has certainly not shown that there cannot ; 
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admittedly it is understandable and perfectly legitimate that in a vi 
short paper he should not attempt a full-dress argument for the (a 
philosophical basis of the views he holds, but it is, I think, sufficiently ti 
clear that he thinks that the conventionalist view has shown the B 
impossibility of such propositions. In fact, however, even admitting el 
(as Professor Findlay too easily, I think, assumes) that the conven- Or 
tionalist view has been established, the most that it shows is that se 
certain classes of necessary propositions “ merely reflect the arbitrary ar 
conventions of our language’’; and there is a wide gulf between fir 
maintaining this and maintaining that only such conventionally pe 
based propositions can be necessary. The technique of analysing ne 
statements into their empirical and non-empirical elements and then pr 
displaying the empirical elements as contingent and the non-empirical in 
as non-existential, possibly even as verbal tautologies, and of examin- cle 
ing the often intricate and curious ways in which these elements can ma 
be combined in one statement—this, I should be the last to deny, po 
has proved a most valuable device in that it often throws a flood of th 
light on the ways in which we describe the world. What I protest Im 
against is its extension—or worse still, the conviction that it must be us 
extended—beyond its natural, legitimate sphere, which is that of fac 
scientific and everyday statements about the “ natural world ’’, to a kn 
sphere which it was never devised to cope with. hin 
(4) Professor Findlay, I think (though I am not: quite sure), for 
employs a further argument which may be stated thus: “If God Ine 
exists, then he must exist necessarily, i.e. his existence must be In 
‘inescapable and necessary, whether for thought or reality ’ (p. 176) ; be 
but some thinkers (the ‘contemporary’ ones) do not find God’s m 
existence inescapable for their thought, they find it perfectly possible 1s 1 
to conceive that there is no God; therefore God’s existence is not str 
inescapable for thought ; therefore God does not exist.’’ My reason i] 
for thinking that he does wish to argue in this way (and even that this 18 1 
is perhaps his central argument) is partly that this seems to be the the 
plain implication of the following passage on p. 176, in which he po: 
indicates in advance the main line of his discussion: “ We shall try its 
to show that the Divine Existence can only be conceived, in a re- cle 
ligiously satisfactory manner, if we also conceive it as something nec 
inescapable and necessary, whether for thought or reality. From hay 
which it follows that our modern denial of necessity or rational sid 
evidence for such an existence amounts to a demonstration that mi; 
there cannot be a God’; and partly that otherwise I cannot see the its 
point in his criticism of the argument e contingentia mundi (to which fou 
I have already referred), which in itself proves nothing to the point the 
but which seen as a stage in this argument does have relevance. My as | 
reason for doubting whether he is using this argument, however, is evi 
that in the paragraph on pp. 181-2, which as I have said contains the Tea: 
nerve of his argument for atheism, he seems to think that his argu- cel 
ment depends on an acceptance of “ modern ”’ philosophical views ; dra 
whereas the argument I am tentatively attributing to him, if it is tio1 
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valid at all, does not depend on this but only on the much weaker 
(and indeed indisputable) premise that some thinkers at some 
times have not found God’s existence inescapable for their thought. 
But in case he does wish to use this argument, or in case anyone 
else wishes to, even if he does not, I want to point out that it rests 
on a confusion between a proposition’s being necessary and its being 
seen or known to be necessary. That there is such a distinction 
and that it is important needs, I suppose, no elaboration. We often 
find ourselves confused and doubtful about whether a certain pro- 
position is or is not necessary ; we constantly meet people who use 
necessary propositions as if they were contingent, or contingent 
propositions as if they were necessary, or propositions which on cne 
interpretation are necessary but on another contingent, without being 
clear in which sense they are using them. This is why the phrase 
“inescapable for thought ”’ is so dangerously ambiguous. If a pro- 
position is necessary, then certainly we may say that anyone who 
thinks clearly and who thoroughly understands the subject-matter 
involved will find himself forced to accept it ; and we can if we wish 
use the phrase “inescapable for thought ”’ to indicate simply this 
fact about a proposition. But it is by no means the case—as we all 
know—that everyone who considers such a proposition does find 
himself driven to accept it ; and we might use the term “ inescapable 
for thought ’’ in such a way that a proposition would be said to be 
inescapable for thought only if everyone who thought about it did 
in fact find himself forced to accept it. Now, if “ God exists ”’ is to 
be a necessary proposition it only needs to be inescapable for thought 
in the first of these two senses ; but if the argument we are examining 
is to hold it must be inescapable for thought in the second (and much 
stronger) sense. ; 

Now no one, as far as I know, has maintained that God’s existence 
is inescapable in the second sense ; but it is worth while to point out 
that even in the first sense the phrase is still ambiguous. (a) A pro- 
position might be inescapable in the sense that it is self-evident, that 
its truth or validity could be grasped by someone who thought 
clearly and thoroughly understood the terms involved, without the 
necessity of deducing it from other propositions. Of course, as I 
have remarked, it would not follow that any given person who con- 
sidered such a proposition would be convinced of its truth, since he 
might not think clearly enough or have a sufficient understanding of 
its terms. It would not even follow that anyone at all could be 
found who grasped its self-evidence, since no one might in fact fulfil 
the conditions I have mentioned. It would not even follow, so far 
as I can see, that even human reason at its best could grasp its self- 
evidence, since there might be some limitations to human powers of 
reasoning and understanding which made it impossible that any con- 
ceivable human being could fulfil the conditions. We can therefore 
draw a distinction which we can express as that between a proposi- 
tion’s being (i) self-evident in itself ; (ii) self-evident to certain actual 
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human beings ; (iii) self-evident to human reason at its best. (b) A 
proposition might be inescapable only in the sense that it is entailed 
by some other proposition or propositions which we have sound evi- 
dence for believing to be true. It does not, of course, follow that a 
proposition which is inescapable in this sense is a necessary proposi- 
tion (since one contingent proposition can entail another and we 
seem to have sound reasons for believing some contingent propositions 
to be true), but it might beone. We can then draw distinctions under 
this heading corresponding to those under (a). 

Perhaps it may be useful in this connexion to illustrate the point 
of these distinctions by expressing in terms of them the disagreement 
about the proposition “‘ God exists ’’ between Anselm who accepted 
and Aquinas who rejected the Ontological Argument. Both agreed. 
that the proposition “ God exists ”’ is self-evident. in itself. Anselm 
held that it was also self-evident to certain actual human beings (of 
whom he himself was one), and a fortiori that it was self-evident to 
human reason at its best. Aquinas, however, denied that it was 
self-evident even to human reason at its best, and a fortiori to any 
actual human beings ; he held, however, that it was inescapable in 
sense (b) to certain actual human beings (of whom he was one) and 
that it would be so to any human being who accepted certain empirical 
premises and clearly understood the argument from them. 


For the above reasons I think it is safe to proclaim the failure of 
what I cannot resist calling Professor Findlay’s Ontological Disproof 
of God’s existence. By an “Ontological Disproof’’ I mean an 
argument from the analysis of a concept to non-existence, just as the 
“ Ontological Proof ”’ is an argument from the analysis of a concept 
to existence. Now an ontological disproof can certainly be valid, 
but only on one condition, viz. that the concept shall be shown to be 
self-contradictory ; thus the proposition “there is a round square 
in the next room” could be refuted by an ontological disproof. 
What I think Professor Findlay requires to show is that there is a 
contradiction of this kind involved in the notion of a “ necessary 
being ’’, or if you prefer, in the statement “ ‘ x exists ’ is a necessary 
proposition’. This he has not shown; the nearest he offers to an 
argument for it is the contention that all necessary propositions are 
linguistic tautologies and no tautology can be existential; but if I 
have been correct in pointing out that this, if it has been shown at 
all, has been shown to hold only of the necessary propositions of 
logic and mathematics, then what we have here is simply the old sad 
story of a useful but limited technique over-reaching itself—and 
over-reaching itself by an assumption it can do nothing to justify. 

There is just one other point I want to add. It seems to me that 
the most plausible form of the Ontological Disproof would run as 
follows: “If we define (or partially define) ‘God’ as a ‘ necessary 
being "—as we must—then this means that the proposition ‘God 
exists’ becomes a tautology. Now no tautology can possibly be 
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existential. Therefore ‘God exists’ cannot possibly assert that 
God exists. Which is absurd.” I think this is a trickier argument 
to refute than any of Professor Findlay’s, and it has, moreover, the 
advantage that it does not presuppose that only tautologous proposi- 
tions can be necessary ; I think, however, that a reply can be made 
out along the following lines, though I admit I am less confident 
about this than about what I have said in my previous paragraphs. 
The theist had better not try to dispute the statement that no tauto- 
logy can be existential; (indeed, perhaps one way of stating the 
fallacy in the traditional Ontological Argument is to say that it tries 
to make “ God exists ”’ a tautology without realising that no tautology 
can be existential). What he must do is to maintain that defining 
God as a necessary being does not involve regarding “‘ God exists” 
as a tautology. Admittedly if “blue ’’, e.g., were part of the defini- 
tion of “a”, then “x is blue ’’ would be a tautology ; but, as we all 
know so well, “existence is not a predicate”? and the matter is 
different here. Professor Findlay has said (and I have agreed with 
him) that.an entity z would not rightly be called ‘‘ God ”’ unless “ x 
exists ’’ were a necessary proposition ; (this is my terminology, not 
his, but I hope he would agree). Now every theist would, I think, 
wish to assert more about God than merely that he exists necessarily, 
and even that he strictly means more by the term “ God ”’ than this ; 
he wishes to assert that God has certain characteristics, and that no 
entity which did not possess these characteristics would be entitled 
to be called “ God ’’, even though it did exist necessarily. Let us 
call these characteristics, whatever they may be, a... they 
will not, of course, include existence or necessary existence, since 
existence is not a predicate. Then consider the proposition, “ An 
entity possessing characteristics a . . . n exists”’, which we shall 
call p. Now p may be either necessary, contingent and true, con- 
tingent and false, or impossible ; and the point of the statement that 
a being which did not exist necessarily would not be God may be 
expressed by saying that only if p is a necessary proposition should 
we correctly call the “entity possessing characteristics a... n’ 

God ; if p turned out to be merely contingent and true, the entity 
would not be God—it would not deserve Aarpeia. Now 7 is clearly 
not tautologous, nor is it impossible unless there is a formal contra- 
diction between some of the characteristics a . . . n, which Professor 
Findlay does not contend (indeed, if I understand his second last 
paragraph rightly, he entertains the possibility that p may be con- 
tingent and true). Clearly, too, if a... were any combination 
of empirical characteristics, p could not be necessary. But what the 
theist has to maintain is that in this special case p is necessary without 
being tautologous; he need not maintain that this necessity can 
actually be seen by inspection of p, though in that case (if he is con- 
cerned to convince his opponent and not merely to rebut the charge 
of logical inconsistency) he would presumably have to maintain that 
there are other reasons for holding that p is necessary. And what 
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the Ontological Atheist {7.e. the person who maintains that theism 
can be seen to be logically impossible by mere analysis of the concept 
of “‘ God ’’) must show is that it is logically impossible for p to be a 
necessary proposition. 

There may be other arguments for this ontological atheism than 
those advanced by Professor Findlay ; if so I should be extremely 
interested to know what they are. Only they must not proceed, if 
they are to avoid begging the whole question at issue, simply by 
presenting us with the distinction between tautologies and empirical 
existential propositions and asking us to choose whether we will eat 
our cake or have it. The most that “ modern” views about such 
propositions can tell us about the contention that “ God exists °’ is a 
necessary proposition is that if it is we cannot here be using the term 
“necessary ’’ in quite the same sense as that in which we say that 
logico-mathematical propositions are necessary, and that we cannot | 
be using the term “exists” in quite the same way as when we say ) 
that tables and chairs exist. But these are statements with which 


the theist need have no quarrel. : 
E. HucuHEs. 
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NECESSITY AND GOD: 
A REPLY TO PROFESSOR FINDLAY 


THE affirmative answer which Professor Findlay gives to his question 
in his article in Mrnp for April 1948 is implied, so he argues, by the 
position of all those philosophers who maintain that “ necessity ”’ 
can belong only to entailments or to linguistic rules, and not to pro- 
positions which assert existence (pp. 181-2). Now, the religious 
believer is committed, according to his analysis (pp. 176-181), to 
asserting God’s existence as a “necessary truth’’. Therefore the 
believer is committed to assertions about an existent which are 
“either senseless or impossible ’’ (p. 181). If by God we mean an 
ens necessarium or a Being that exists with “ necessity ’’ (and, ac- 
cording to Findlay, the religious believer must mean this), then 
“modern views make it self-evidently absurd (if they don’t make it 
ungrammatical) to speak of such a Being and attribute existence to 
Him ” (p. 182). 

This argument lies open I submit, to two main objections. (i) It 
depends on an ambiguity in the meaning and the application of the 
words “necessity ’’ and “necessary’’. (ii) The conclusion that it 
is “‘ self-evidently absurd ’’ to speak about a Necessary Being is in- 
consistent with Findlay’s own analysis of the religious attitude and 
its object in the earlier part of his article. Findlay, it is true, is not 
forced to attribute existence to the object which he assigns to the 
religious attitude. But he has chosen to describe the attitude of the 
believer in metaphysical terms which his conclusion, if correct, 
divests of significance. 

(i) The necessity of God’s existence is not the same as the necessity 
of a logical implication. It means, for those who believe in it, God’s 
complete actuality, indestructibility, aseitas or independence of 
limiting conditions. It is a property ascribed to God, not a property 
‘of our assertions about God. To maintain that the ascription of 
such a property is logically absurd is to confuse the necessity of God’s 
Being with the necessity of our thinking about it. That is to commit 
the converse fallacy of Anselm’s ontological argument, namely, to 
‘say that a Perfect Being cannot exist necessarily, because we cannot 
necessarily assert its existence. Our assertion of God’s existence 
may be contingent, although God’s existence is necessary in the 
sense of being indestructible or eternal. 

Findlay has argued further (p. 180-1), that religious belief also 
implies the assertion that God possesses his properties in a necessary 
manner. Is this assertion logically absurd ? Since it is an impli- 
cative or co-implicative proposition the absurdity cannot lie in attri- 
buting logical necessity to an existent, or in claiming logical necessity 
for ap existential proposition. The admitted peculiarity of theological 
descriptions lies rather in their referring to a “necessity”? which cannot 
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be established demonstratively. Religious belief does indeed imply 
that relations between God’s attributes are the foundations of neces- 
sary truths, but of truths which are necessary for God, who alone can 
apprehend his essence, and not for us, whose descriptions of the 
Divine Nature are, owing to our limited capacity, analogical and not 
intuitive. The “necessity ”’ of assertions about God’s nature and 
of the connexion between His nature and His existence is relative to 
God’s omniscience and not to human reason or experience. If at 
some level of mystical experience we could participate in God’s own 
vision of His nature, then such assertions might become “ necessary 
truths’ for us. But even without such participation we can assert 
significantly that a Being exists which possesses its properties in a 
necessary manner, and that for Divine Knowledge the relations 
between its nature and its existence are eternally and necessarily true. 

For us, both the assertion of God’s necessary existence and the 
assertion of His necessary possession of the properties of a Perfect 
Being are contingent. But they are verifiable in relation to moral 
and mystical experience and they are subject to the test of coherence 
with experience of our selves and of the world. I submit that it is a 
sufficient reply to Findlay’s reasoning to maintain that the absurdity 
on modern logical principles of assertions of God’s existence attaches 
only to those which (like Anselm’s ontological proof), claim necessity 
for themselves as assertions, and not to those which assert the 
necessity of God’s existence and nature. 

(ii) If it is “ absurd ” and “ ungrammatical ’’ to talk about God’s 
nature and existence, how are we to distinguish religion from day- 
dreaming, or artistic imagination or moral aspiration? Must we 
conclude that Findlay’s discussion of religion and its object (on 
pp. 176-181) is “ self-evidently absurd’’? If that discussion is to 
have a meaning, can it be “ self-evidently absurd ’’ to speak about a 
Perfect Being? In the course of this psychological discussion the 
term “God” has acquired a sufficiently determinate meaning to 
distinguish its denotation from the class of good and incompletely 
powerful beings and the classes of evil and ethically neutral beings. 
It is surprising and even disconcerting to find Findlay dismissing the 
term “God”’ as non-significant in a single page of philosophical 
analysis, after showing so carefully in his psychological account that 
it is the focus of the religious attitude. The point is too complex to 
discuss adequately here. I must limit myself to suggesting that if 
the term “ God ”’ is really non-significant, Findlay’s earlier description 
of the religious attitude should be translated into emotive or pro- 
jectional terms. There is a discrepancy between his psychological 
and philosophical analyses of religion. That, and not the self- 
ee of religious belief is what his account of the matter 
shows. 

It is true that, in the last paragraph of his article, Findlay tells us 
that frames of mind which “ acquiesce . . . in the non-existence of 
their objects ” may be called “ religious”’. But he is here using the 
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term “ religious ”’ in quite a different sense from the sense in which it 
is asserted on p. 180 that it is “‘ contrary to the demands and claims 
inherent in religious attitudes that their objects should exist acci- 
dentally ’’ ; and it is the earlier discussion, so a believer would main- 
tain, and not the final paragraph of the article, which describes the 
religious attitude correctly. Moral aspiration is not religion; and 
religion is not day-dreaming. For a religious believer the assumption 
of the existence of the object of his belief is (to use Findlay’s own 
expression on p. 180) “‘ wholly inescapable ’’.1 

It may be worth while to point out in conclusion that there does 
not appear to be any agreement among the contemporary thinkers 
whose logical position is adopted by Findlay about the necessity of 
atheism. Lord Russell has stated on more than one occasion that 
his own secularist beliefs are based on empirical and not on logical 
grounds. Broad has always been careful to avoid committing him- 
self to any rashly negative speculative conclusions.? There is nothing 
which definitely implies the absurdity of religious terms in Wittgen- 
stein’s Tractatus, though he makes clear that religion on his assump- 
tions belongs to the sphere of the inexpressible. Carnap and his 
school would accept the absurdity of asserting God’s existence, but 
on epistemological, not on strictly logical grounds. Whitehead did 
not accept the orthodox view of God’s existence and nature; but 
he did not reject it for logical reasons. 

But supposing that there were a consensus of contemporary thinkers 


about the theological implications of their interpretation of logic, or 
. that the negative implications for theology of this interpretation had 
2 been demonstrated, what should the believer do? Accept the 
1 result without demur, and apply to a psycho-analyst for help in 
. adjusting himself emotionally to a godless world ? Not if he were a 
a philosophical believer. It would be his responsibility, rather, to 
e direct discussion on to the adequacy of the interpretation of logic 
o assumed by contemporary thinkers. Precisely what form this inter- 
y pretation should take is, and will continue to be, a matter for debate 
S. on purely logical and epistemological grounds. A critical examina- 
e tion of the presuppositions of thought and communication will help 
al to clarify theological as well as scientific and philosophical thought. 
at But do religious existentialists and intuitionalists alone among con- 
to temporary thinkers deserve to be ignored when they urge that the 
if experience of moral and spiritual “commitment” is relevant in 
on testing a philosophical interpretation ? 

A. C. A. RAINER. 
val 1 Findlay forgets too, does he not ?, that belief in God, according to 
lf- the testimony of believers, rests on faith, and not on logical insight. All 
ter that the believer claims is that belief in God, like belief in the existence 

of other persons, is a reasonable faith, not a necessary truth. 

us 2In his address to the Joint Session of the Mind Association and 
of Aristotelian Society in 1947 he indicated that a synthesis in terms of values 
the is, in his opinion, a tenable alternative in speculative philosophy (Some 


Methods of Speculative Philosophy, pp. 26-27). 


MENTAL ACTS 


Mr. GALLIE’s discussion of my view contains a number of detailed 
criticisms which I think I could meet but shall not attempt to meet 
here because the editor thinks, probably rightly, that that kind of 
reply would not interest readers. All that remains for me then is to 
say a word or two to clarify the general issues. It seems to me that 
an opponent of mental acts may mean one of two things. (1) He 
may mean that there are no mental processes of thinking or of coming 
to know or to believe, and that in consequence the words referring to 
these can only be understood behaviouristically in terms of events 
which the physiologist could observe or dispositions conducing to the 
occurrence of such events. I must confess that I simply cannot 
understand how any person can hold such a view: it seems as much 
in contradiction with empirical facts as the view that there is no 
experience of colour would be. That I can at times know intro- 
spectively—i.e. otherwise than by observing my external behaviour— 
whether I believe something or not seems to me as obvious as is any 
fact of observation. But (2) he is more likely to mean only that 
cognitive events, though observable introspectively, are not unique 
and irreducible but are composed entirely of other, simpler mental 
events or factors such as sensations, images, belief-feelings etc., and 
that our cognitive words refer to these complexes and their relations 
to other events, though also to mere dispositions to such feelings, etc., 
and to our external behaviour and dispositions to such behaviour. 
In that case what distinguishes experiences of a cognitive character 
qua experiences from mere feelings is not that they are another unique 
and irreducible species of mental event, but that the feelings com- 
‘posing them are interrelated and related to other mental events in a 
peculiar way. It is possible that what the dispositionist really has 
in mind is usually a view of this nature, and provided he does not 
mean to make the complexes of feelings, which are held to constitute 
cognitive processes, mere aggregates, but recognises that the inter- 
relations give the whole at least a unique “Gestalt ”’ property, I 
should certainly not be inclined to dismiss the view offhand. (In my 
article I admitted a wide sense of “ feeling ’’ in which it is plausible 
to say that everything in experience, everything mental is composed 
of feelings.) It is in a view of the kind I have just outlined, if any- 
where, that we may hope for a synthesis which will do justice to the 
good points of both sides. For if the purely behaviourist view is 
quite untenable, it is probably also too simple-minded to seek to 
solve the problem by falling back on simple, instantaneous mental 
acts susceptible of no form of further analysis whatever. On the 
other hand, analysis is not incompatible with the whole having a 
distinctive experienced character that could not be known without 
experience of it as a whole by merely considering the elements which 
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Mr. WOOZLEY ON ‘DISPOSITIONS’ 


Mr. WoozLey’s discussion of Professor Ayer’s Inaugural Lecture 
‘Thinking and Meaning ’, is ingenious ; but while some of his remarks 
are important and seem just, others require further examination. 
He justly observes that to analyse ‘ understanding ’ or ‘ coming to 
understand’ in terms only of behaviour-dispositions seems uncon- 
vincing ; how great an improvement, though, are his attempts to 
supplement that account? He says, “coming to understand in- 
volves a sort of mental click ’’ ; and so, in some sense of involves, it 
doubtless does. But that this is true of people other than ourselves 
we can know only by testimony (discussed below) or by analogy with 
ourselves; and we know that these other people constitute an 
analogy only if we know that they have come to understand, in a 
genuine sense, independent of having experienced the mental click. 
Thus the presence of that click may be a criterion of genuinely 
understanding, and the criterion be such that empirical propositions 
establish whether or not it is satisfied—but it cannot be a necessary 
condition of understanding. 

Nor does it seem to be a sufficient condition. Mr. Woozley argues 
that when the click occurs ‘ not merely is a new hypothetical true, 
but I know or believe it to be true’. In its plainest sense, this is in 
most cases false ; for we do not, on coming to understand, usually so 
much as entertain any hypothetical propositions about what our 
behaviour would now be in this or that situation—much less know 
or believe them. But suppose that we do entertain; why then 
should we believe or know ? Because the click, which of course is 
not the subject-matter of the hypothetical about a disposition, is 
good evidence from which we may infer the truth of that proposition. 
But it is reliable, not infallible evidence, and may mislead. The 
click may be faulty ; and indeed, we know when it is wise to distrust 
it—when we are fatigued or struggling against strong prejudice, for 
example. On other occasions the click occurs and is trusted, but 
later we decide that we did not. understand after all; and Mr. 
Woozley might need to be dexterous in explaining why we think it 
suggested misleadingly that we understood, when we find that it 
misleadingly suggested that we now possessed certain dispositions. 

This may be put briefly another way. ‘I understand p because 
Ihave had a mental click for p ’’ is like “ his horse is piebald, because 
[had a look and it looked piebald ’’; but Mr. Woozley seems to imply 
that it is like “ his horse is piebald, because it is black and white in 
irregular patches ”’. 

This criterion of understanding, then, appears to be neither a suffi- 
cient nor a necessary condition of understanding. Earlier in the 
discussion Mr. Woozley hints at certain others. One of them is that 
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before anything can properly be said to understand, it must possess 
not only dispositions to behave, but also ‘something cognitive or 
intelligent ’; it must ‘ know what it is doing’. Undoubtedly ; but 
this criterion is of ambiguous status. Mr. Woozley passes straight 
from it to discuss introspective evidence ; and if the reference of the 
expression ‘know what it is doing’ is explicitly limited to such 
evidence, it is a genuine empirical criterion, though whether or not 
sufficient by itself remains a question. But there is something in its 
emphatic triteness which suggests the verbal criterion ; and to this, 
one feels, it might easily come; until the last, the deciding criterion 
of knowing what one is doing, is that one should be acting intelligently. 

This tautologous element must be detected so that it may be 
explicitly ignored. But if the expression be interpreted in the 
legitimate but now controversial sense, as an empirical criterion, 
there are difficulties. On these terms, Mr. Woozley demands, for 
understanding, the ability to set oneself “ self-questioning intro- 
spective tests’’. We might indeed insist on this criterion, in the 
case of allegedly ‘ understanding a descriptive symbol’; though not, 
perhaps, for the reasons advanced. But in this discussion what is 
relevant about understanding is that it is distinctively an intelligent 
activity ; and young children, dogs, horses and perhaps other things 
behave intelligently, and are certainly not “machines ”’ which do 
not “know how’, though the evidence suggests that they would 
fail Mr.. Woozley’s test. 

Moreover, the self-questioning introspective test can only some- 
times be insisted on, because it is sometimes not insisted on. Mr. 
Woozley’s test that a primary activity A has been carried out intelli- 
gently is not that another (self-questioning introspection) activity B 
simply can be carried out, but that it actually is, and gives favourable 
results. But B must be carried out intelligently, or its results are 
unreliable or worthless evidence about A; and sooner or later we 
must allow that there is conclusive evidence of the subject’s having 
introspected intelligently, although it does not include evidence from 
intelligent introspection. If so, the introspection test may be often 
relevant and sometimes crucial, but must sometimes be superfluous. 
The same argument applies to the testimony, given by the subject, 
asserting that he has introspected. To provide this, he may need to 
interpret a question, and must describe an experience; and both 
these activities must be carried out intelligently. Normally, evi- 
dence that this was so would be by analogy ;_ but sooner or later it 
must be by analogy with behaviour which we are prepared to say 
that we know is intelligent, without evidence from introspection by 
the subject. We might be in a position to have this supererogatory 
evidence if we chose ; though there is no reason to assume that if the 
primary activity was in fact intelligent, this will in its turn be reliable, 
for why should intelligent fishermen, pastry cooks, or administrators 
also be intelligent and competent introspects ? 

Mr. Woozley asks “is it absurd to say that although an object can 
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Ss pass such tests ’’—as those of its dispositions to behave appropriately 
r —“‘ yet the inference that it knew how might be wrong ?’’ Philoso- 
t phers are by now familiar with this type of question, at least in 
it respect of tables and chairs. The problems are very similar. It is 
1e useful to stress the importance of those introspective tests which 
h some philosophers have wished to say are never relevant ; and if we 
ot follow, as closely as possible, the fluctuating and amorphous contour 
ts of ordinary usage, we may find cases when they are the most im- 
is, portant. Mr. Woozley may reasonably argue that uncertainty is never 
yn made absurd by multiplying favourable evidence about behaviour : 
y. but if this is our sense of ‘ absurd’, neither is it by adding evidence 
be which satisfies the criteria about introspection ; nor by satisfying any 
he assemblage of empirical criteria whatever. The gap narrows but 
n, does not disappear ; and the device of bridging it by a final criterion 
for which is surreptitiously verbal is now a chestnut. 


C. J. Hottoway. 
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ARISTOTLE’S DOCTRINE OF SECONDARY SUBSTANCES 


THE penultimate paragraph of Mr. Sachs’ Discussion on Aristotle’s 
doctrine of secondary substances in Mrnp, April 1948, runs as follows : 
‘According to Aristotle, then, whatever is neither separable nor 
individual is not substance ; forms or species are neither separable 
nor individual ; therefore forms or species are not substances.’ In 
the previous paragraph, contraverting a statement to the contrary 
of this conclusion from my Aristotle (and, incidentally, transferring 
its place of publication from London to New York), Mr. Sachs quotes 
Metaphysics Z 1029a 28: Kai yap 76 ywpiorov Kal 7d Te 
Soxet pddvora 7H odoia, and follows it by citing Z 1033b 20-24 to show 
that Aristotle denies both separability and individuality to forms or 
species. 

But in 10336 21 there should obviously (Ross ad loc., says ‘ quite 
probably ’) be no comma separating odrws from rode 71. +The 
meaning is, ‘ if form existed thus separately ’, 7.e., as the context makes 
plain, in the manner in which the Platonic Forms (in Aristotle’s 
view) exist. Unluckily, too, for Mr. Sachs, the first passage which 
he quotes continues thus: 8:6 76 efdos Kai To dudoiv odoia Sdfevev 
av elvar padov ris tAns. Aristotle in fact quite often calls form 
Tode TL; cp., e.g., Met. @ 1045a 35, A 1070a 11 and 13-15, De Gen. 
et Corr. 318b 32. His point is that form gives matter individuality. 
In Met. 4 1017b 25-6 is said to be both and ywproror. 
Ross rightly explains ywprordv as meaning ‘ separable in thought or 
definition ’, citing Met. H 1042a 26ff, where form is said to be both 
TL and 7@ Adyw xwpiorov. Moreover in the final chapter of Met. 
Z (Mr. Sachs should read it) Aristotle, starting afresh, as he says, 
from the point of view of substance as dpy7 Kat airia, offers his 
own solution of the problem of substance, and concludes—quite 
unambiguously and no commentator has doubted it—that sub- 
stance, at any rate in the world of sensible substances, is form. It 
is its formal cause, its dvous, which is the substance of each thing. 

I am not convinced that at any time of his life Aristotle felt that 
he had entirely solved the problem of substance, but the distinction 
which Mr. Sachs draws in his second paragraph between an historical 
explanation of seeming discrepancies in Aristotle’s writings, which 
addresses itself to ‘a conjectural calendar of the thoughts of a man 
from Stagira ’, and ‘the problem of the interpretation of Aristotle 
the philosopher’, is pressed to absurdity. No doubt there is 
hazardous conjecture, and probably there is exaggeration and actual 
error, in the reconstructions of Jaeger and his school ; but if it were 
established that Aristotle held certain different views at different 
times, would that affect not at all our conception of ‘ Aristotle the 
philosopher ’ ? 
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In his last paragraph Mr. Sachs says that ‘ secondary substance ’ 
and ‘ primary substance’ in Aristotle’s Categories refer to terms, 
and not to substances in an ontological sense. On p. 223, asserting 
the same view, he contrasts a ‘ term ’ with an ‘ extralogical entity ’. 
Mr. Sachs would appear, like too many modern logicians, to suppose 
that, because formal logic starts from the Prior Analytics, Aristotle 
divorced logical form from all reference to content. He did not. 

G. R. G. Mure. 
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V.—CRITICAL NOTICES 


The Definition of Good. By A. C. Ew1nc. New York, Macmillan ; 
London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1947. Pp. 212. 12s. 6d. 


Dr. Ewine begins his book with a criticism of subjectivist and 
naturalist theories in ethics, and a general defence of ethical intui- 
tionism. This is followed by a chapter on Coherence Theories 
which, though treated with more respect than theories of the first 
two groups, are declared to be equally incapable of providing a 
satisfactory analysis of ethical concepts. Finally, after a discussion 
of different uses of “ good’’ and “ ought”’, Dr. Ewing offers his 
own prescription : all ethical concepts, with the possible exception 
of moral obligatoriness, are to be analysed in terms of an intuited, 
non-natural, relational concept, expressed sometimes (in ordinary 
language) by the word “ ought ’’, but usually (in Dr. Ewing’s book) 
by the word “ fitting ”’. 

Subjectivism. In opposing subjectivism, Dr. Ewing says he is 
opposing the following views: (1) that ethical statements are not 
statements, but something else, e.g. commands or exclamations ; 
(2) that they can never be known to be true ; (3) that they are always 
autobiographical. The Exclamatory, the Imperative, the Sceptical 
and the Autobiographical theses are subjectivist. Objections which 
Dr. Ewing regards as each applying to one or more of these views 
are that ethical judgments are true or false; that they are about 
what they grammatically seem to be about, and no more ; and that 
their logical behaviour is appropriate to their verbal form (e.g. 
“ This is good ”’ said by one speaker contradicts “ No, it’s not good ” 
said by another, means the same as “ This is good ”’ said by a third, 
may be strengthened—even made more probable—by factual state- 
ments produced in support, and so on). I think Dr. Ewing is right 
in saying some of these things; right, too, in thinking that they 
contradict what the unwary subjectivist says ; but wrong in thinking 
that they contradict what the wary subjectivist says, and what the 
unwary have (perhaps) meant to say. In one sense, of course, 
it is obviously correct to say that ethical judgments are statements, 
and obviously incorrect to say that they are, e.g. commands. Ethical 
sentences have certain grammatical characteristics of which it would 
be silly to deny either the occurrence, or the correctness, the linguistic 
propriety ; for the test for linguistic propriety is linguistic usage. 
Only the very unwary subjectivist would challenge these facts. 
Now, just as it is not incorrect to call ethical utterances statements, 
so it is not incorrect to call them true or false, and to apply at least 
some of the expressions contradicts, about, means the same as, etc., 
to ethical utterances or their constituents in the way in which Dr. 
Ewing applies them. For (one is inclined to say) it would be absurd 
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to say that anything is a statement, but is not true or false, is not 
contradicted by its negation, is not about its grammatical subject 
and so on. (In other words, we apply the expression “ statement ” 
on grammatical grounds; and these same grounds, reinforced by 
the logic of the word “statement ”’, induce us to make the further 
steps which Dr. Ewing proposes. But in taking these steps, we are 
not walking in Dr. Ewing’s direction.) So when someone main- 
tains, warily, a subjectivist thesis, he is not saying that it is incorrect 
to apply the italicised expressions as Dr. Ewing applies them, any 
more than he is saying that it is incorrect to call ethical utterances 
statements or to use the indicative mood in making them. What 
he is doing is something deeper : he is trying to find out and describe 
the typical conditions in which ethical utterances are used, the 
typical ways in which they work ; (not just the casual concomitants 
of ethical utterance, but the sort of conditions whose presence or 
absence we tend to count as criteria for whether or not the man who 
makes an ethical statement means what he says). Some of the things 
the subjectivist finds are the feelings of the speaker, and hortatory 
intentions and effects. This leads him to say (with a flourish) : 
“ Ethical utterances are commands ’’, “ Ethical utterances express 
(describe) the speaker’s feelings’ and so on. Sometimes he tempts 
us to embrace these paradoxes by putting ethical clauses in anti- 
thesis to non-ethical (e.g. psychological or imperative) clauses, in 
sentences which have a self-contradictory air. Sometimes, more 
boldly, more rashly, he offers translations of ethical into non-ethical 
utterances. This is not such a good method: there is no reason 
to suppose that any single specimen of one mode of speech will 
reflect all the various nuances of any single specimen of the other. 
But in all this, the careful subjectivist is not denying (though he 
may be deploring) the correctness of the usages to which Dr. Ewing 
draws attention. The point of his paradoxes is to draw attention 
to his findings. Does Dr. Ewing find something different ? 
Non-naturalism. What Dr. Ewing finds is a “ non-naturalistic 
element ”’ in ethical judgments, which is also the “ assertive ele- 
ment ’’ neglected by subjectivists. An assertion is non-naturalistic 
if it “includes at least one concept ’’ which cannot be “ analysed 
in psychological terms or in any other terms appertaining to a 
-natural science ”’ (p. 37). Such a concept is non-natural, or (which 
is synonymous) non-empirical. An “idea may ... be called 
non-empirical if by this is meant that it is not apprehended by sense- 
perception or by introspection, as I can discover by introspection 
whether I am angry or feel hot” ({p. 53). Ewing claims to base 
his belief that there is at least one irreducible, non-natural ethical 
quality or relation on an examination of “ first-hand ethical ex- 
perience’, to which he thinks soi-disant empiricists have paid 
insufficient attention (p. 50). This ethical property is “given in 
experience in a wider sense of that word ”’, 7.e. a sense which includes 
“tuition” (p. 39). We are “immediately aware of” such a 
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property (p. 39), and can tell by introspection that the experience } 
of, e.g. “apprehending goodness’’, is not itself either sensory or ( 
introspective (p. 53); knowing that the experience is not either 
sensory or introspective is the same as knowing that its object, ( 
the apprehended ethical property, is non-natural. Ewing also ( 
suggests that you know this by “immediate inspection”’ of the ( 
object or property itself. { 
Ewing is saying that there is some experience which is the pre- ( 
condition of really getting to know what ethical words mean, and I 
which is so different from seeing, hearing, tasting and feeling emotions I 
that it deserves to be called “‘ non-empirical”’. He is saying that ( 
this experience is more like seeing, like grasping, a logical relation t 
(p. 52), but not quite like this, for ethical relations cannot be re- u 
duced to other non-natural relations. He is saying that this ex- ¢ 
perience stands to the meaning of some indefinable ethical word r 
as seeing stands to the meaning of the word “scarlet’”’. This f 
indefinable word is not, he thinks, “‘ good ”’ (p. 45) ; but, at any rate, a 
“ good ”’ is definable in terms of this word, so that it would be self- I 
contradictory to say that one knew what “good’’ meant, but (i 
didn’t know what this experience was, just as it would be self- I 
contradictory to say that one knew what “scarlet ’’ meant, but sl 
didn’t know what it would be to see scarlet. This brings out the SC 
point that, if what Ewing says is true, it should be just as much a 
truism to say that you get to know the meaning of ethical words ti 
by ethical intuition as it is to say that you get to know the meaning di 
of colour-words by seeing. Is it a truism ? eC 
Ewing tries to meet the “ difficulties in seeing how there could st 
be all this dispute about a concept which is simple and can be recog- ju 
nised by immediate inspection ”’ (p. 45) with a tu quoque: the cor- ql 
rectness of different naturalistic analyses is also a matter of dispute. 
This misses the force of the objection, which is that the intuitionist in 
thesis, if true, should be obviously true ; whereas the truth of the di: 
contrary thesis does not entail that there should be one correct, ne 
and obviously correct, analysis (i.e. one correct, and obviously correct, be 
naturalistic description of the conditions of use of any kind of ethical we 
utterance). th 
Besides his appeal to first-hand ethical experience, Dr. Ewing br 
has arguments to show that ethical properties are non-natural.: do 


On page 53 he says: “ That they are not apprehended in such a for 
way [i.e. the way in which ‘ natural’ properties are apprehended] ( 


is surely shown by the fact that when we see something is intrinsic- etl 
ally good or some act morally obligatory, we also see that it must wh 
be so—its factual properties being what they are”’. He goes on to ab 
say that whereas the factual properties of something are seen to dif 
necessitate its having the moral characteristics it does have, they ps) 


do not necessitate (though they may cause) the attitudes which 
people have towards it. Dr. Ewing’s method here, in effect, is to 
produce such a sentence as “I see that this is good because it has 
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. . . (such-and-such empirically observable characteristics)”’, and 
to challenge us to replace the phrase “this is good” with any 
naturalistic translation, i.e. any translation such that “I see” 
can have the meaning “I empirically observe ’’. He then points 
out that whatever substitution we make, the meaning of “ because ”’ 
changes (e.g. becomes causal). He infers that in this sentence 
(1) “I see”’ designates a special way of apprehending (intuition) ; 
(2) “ because ”’ refers to a special kind of relation, analogous, but 
not “altogether analogous”’ to entailment (call it “ quasi-entail- 
ment’); and (3) “good”’ designates a special kind of property 
(non-natural). The value of this argument of Ewing’s is partly 
that it brings out the futility of offering translations of the obvious 
units of the ethical language (‘‘ this is good’) while ignoring their 
context, the ancillary components of ethical speech (“I see’’, 
“because ’’, etc.); and partly that it brings out the more general 
futility of attending piecemeal to the components of typical utter- 
ances instead of to their use as a whole. For what is it, to say that 
I see (in a special way) a property (of a special kind) necessitated 
(in a special way) by the factual characteristics of a thing, but 
simultaneously to abandon, and to refuse to abandon, the models 
suggested by these components: the models of sight (“I see’’), 
science (property) and logic (‘ because ’’) ? 

Ethical Argument. There are some further arguments for in- 
tuition—and some inconsistencies—in Ewing’s treatment of ethical 
disagreements and the methods of resolving them. While he is 


concerned with refuting some forms of subjectivism, he lays great 


stress on the logical incompatibility of the specifically ethical 
judgments of those who disagree with one another on a moral 
question (p. 5). It is at this point also that he declares himself 
“quite unmoved by the elaborate discussion by C. L. Stevenson 
in Ethics and Language as to how argument can be relevant to ethical 
disagreements on a subjectivist view”’; for this discussion “ does 
not show it to be relevant in the sense in which we really see it to 
be relevant, but in some other sense ”’ (p. 6). The sense in which 
we “really see’ argument to be relevant to ethical judgments is 
that it “makes their truth more likely’ (p. 12), ¢.e. consists in 
bringing evidence for their truth. So Ewing says: (1) we really 
do contradict one another ethically ; (2) we really do bring evidence 
for ethical judgments. 

Contrast the first point with what he says on pages 19-22. Many 
ethical differences are disguised factual differences; or two people 
who differ about the value of something may “ really be judging 
about different things, their several experiences of it’; or the 
difference may be caused by pathological states of mind, for which 
psychoanalytical treatment may be recommended. 


So it may well be the case that all differences in people’s judgments 
whether certain actions are right or wrong or certain things good 
or bad are due to factors other than an irreducible difference in ethical 
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intuition. . . . In any case we have said enough to show that great 
differences of opinion as to ethics are quite compatible with the 
objectivity of ethical judgments (p. 22). 


The evidence for the differences being compatible with objectivity 
is that the differences, the contradictions, are (nearly always) only 
apparently ethical. This is puzzling. Is the occurrence of irre- 
ducibly ethical differences to count as an argument for the objec- 
tivity of ethical judgments or against it? I think the solution 
is that such differences are understood as counting against Auto- 
biographical, Exclamatory or Imperative subjectivism, and in 
favour of Scepticism. So Dr. Ewing is tempted to display them 
ostentatiously in one connection, and smuggle them out of sight 
in another. 

Point (2) above should be compared with the discussion on pages 
25-35. Ultimately, Ewing says, it is true that ethical argument 
has to fall back on intuition, with, apparently, no means of deciding 
between conflicting intuitions. But (i) all inference, all proof, 
presupposes intuition ; (ii) it is false that there is no method of 
deciding a conflict. In elaboration of (i), he says, in effect : 


(a) The deductive step from premisses to the conclusion they 
entail is (ultimately) an intuitive step. 
(b) The inductive step from premisses to the conclusion they 
make probable is (ultimately) an intuitive step. 
(c) The step from factual to ethical judgments is (ultimately) 
an intuitive step. 
By setting things out like this, Dr. Ewing does not seek to persuade 
us that the step in (c) is either deductive or inductive : he explicitly 
repudiates such a suggestion (p. 34). Yet, by the use of the word 
“intuitive ’’ on every occasion, he clearly does want to persuade 
us that the third sort of step is somehow like the other two: some 
kind of a step from premisses to conclusion. And this is consonant 
with his stout asseveration that Mr. Stevenson has misinterpreted 
the relevance of argument to ethical disagreements. What (a) 
and (b) mean, I think, is that one cannot go on asking for premisses 
for ever, but must accept, without proof, some rules of deductive 
inference, some canons of induction. Deductive and inductive 
logic treat of these. So Ewing’s parallel suggests to us a different 
sort of logic from either: a set of non-Stevensonian methods. We 
turn to (ii) and find that Dr. Ewing, like Mill, offers us four, closely 
related to his discussion (pp. 91-22), of the sources of ethical dis- 
agreement. The methods are: to get the facts straight and supply 
missing experiences ; to “dispel intellectual confusions”; to call 
-attention to neglected points; to use psychological techniques 
(p. 28). Are these the canons of a third logic, descriptions of another 
way in which statements can be evidence for conclusions, special 
methods of (non-inductive, non-deductive) proof? They are, 
partly, ways—Stevensonian ways—of removing other than ethical 
differences, of ensuring that the disputants are talking about the 
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same things; ways of manceuvring a man into the position from 
which, you hope, he will have the “ethical intuition ’’ that you 
have. But of the final logic of the step from facts to values there 
is only one revealing hint: the phrase “ psychological methods ”’. 
So has Dr. Ewing shown that ethical argument is relevant to ethical 
judgment in a way different from those which Stevenson describes ? 

Scepticism. Dr. Ewing thinks that the chief motive for naturalism 
is the epistemological puzzle: if there are both natural facts and 
value-facts, how do we ever cross the gap from the first to the 
second ? How are our ethical beliefs ever justified ? His general 
answer is, of course, that intuition carries us over. But he pro- 
duces, in the form of a dilemma, an independent refutation of the 
argument from scepticism (pp. 54-55). First, he sets out the argu- 
ment : 


(a) If non-naturalism is true, then scepticism is true. 

(6) But scepticism is false. (We know that our ethical beliefs 
are sometimes justified.) 

(c) Therefore non-naturalism is false. 


Then he proceeds : either (b) can be known without presupposing (c) 
or it cannot. If it can, then (a) is false; if it cannot, then there 
is a vicious circle, for the second premiss presupposes the conclusion. 
It is difficult to understand how Dr. Ewing could be guilty of 
such a confused argument. The clause “ (b) can be known without 
presupposing (c) ? may mean any of the following things : 


(1) (6) can be known without its being known that (5) entails (c) 2 


, (2) (b) can be known without its being the case that (5) entails (c) ; 
; (3) (6) can be known without its being known that if (b) then (c) 
L is true, but not necessarily true ; 

‘ (4) (6) can be known without its being the case that if (6), then (c) 
: is true, but not necessarily true. 

1 I leave it to readers to confirm that the argument is valid for none 
) of these interpretations (nor for any of the further four obtained by 
‘ substituting “‘is’’ for the modal “ can be ”’ in each of these). 

. Having Reasons. Besides this alleged refutation of the argu- 
“ ment from scepticism, Ewing has a discussion of the position of 
t the ethical sceptic which is of importance because of the use he 
* makes of the words “reason ’’, “rational”’, etc. On page 33 he 
y says: “The ethical sceptic cannot consistently claim .. . that 
4 any one [of his acts] is more rational than any other”. On the 
ly same page, he says : 

ill The sceptic as to values is not entitled to believe even the proposition 
es that it is more reasonable to wash his hands in water than sulphuric 
er acid, for this presupposes at any rate that pain is evil. So he has no 
‘al real ground for not washing his hands in sulphuric acid. To say 
re, that he does not like to do so is to give a psychological cause and not 
a @ reason, unless we assume that it is good to do what one likes or that 


our desires ought to be satisfied. 
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Ewing ranges performance and choice along with admiration, 
approval, aversion, etc., under the general technical heading of 
“ attitudes’. He seems here to say that the factual character- 
istics of things can never be the reasons for our attitudes towards 
them. He seems to be saying something like : 

(1) ‘a is chosen (admired, etc.) for a reason (rationally) ’ = 
‘x is chosen (admired, etc.) because it ought to be chosen 
(admired, etc.) ’. 

If we compare this passage with what Dr. Ewing says in Chs. III 
and V, a different account appears. On page 172 he says: 
The ground of a pro-attitude lies ...in the concrete factual 
characteristics of what we pronounce good. Certain character- 
istics are such that the fitting response to what possesses them is 
a pro-attitude. 


and on page 157: 
The reason ! why it is proper to admire anything must be constituted 
by the qualities which make the object of admiration good, but it 
does not follow that the thought that it is good must, if the admira- 
tion is to be justifiable, intervene between the perception of the factual 
qualities admired and the feeling of admiration. 
It might seem from this that Dr. Ewing is contradicting himself : 
is saying that natural characteristics both can and cannot constitute 
reasons for our attitudes. But the position is not quite so simple. 
If we collate these passages with other definitions (in particular 
with that of a “rational will’’—page 99—as a “ will which wills 
what it ought ’’) it appears rather that Ewing is giving, in addition 
to (1), another sense of “ rational ”’ or “ having a reason”’: which 
runs something like this : 

(2) ‘x is chosen (admired, etc.) for a reason (rationally) ’ = 
‘(i) x is chosen (admired, etc.) because of certain natural 
characteristics ; and (ii) because 2 has these characteristics, 
x ought to be chosen (admired, etc.) ’. 

Both (1) and (2) strike us as queer, because we are inclined to say 
that a man has a reason for acting, for choosing, as he does, when- 
ever he is able to say simply that he chose because of certain features 
of a situation ; without the further specifications of either of Ewing’s 
definitions. Ewing would say that he hadn’t a real reason, perhaps ; 
that we have real reasons for our attitudes only when the “ reasons ”’ 
we give (our putative reasons) either justify the attitude or are 
thought by us to do so. Ewing can of course recommend this 
usage if he wants to, while we can go on saying that a man may 
very well have a reason for doing something which he neither ought, 
nor thinks he ought, to do. The paradox of page 33 dwindles into 
a tautology resulting from the first of the recommended usages. 
Of course, it is not enough to point this out. For, although Ewing’s 
definitions are in violent contrast with some features of ordinary 
usage, they do reflect others. The expressions “reason for ’’ and 
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“justification of ’’ are sometimes used interchangeably ; “ unreason- 
able’ slides into “wrong’’; “rational’’ is applied to “ admir- 
ation”’; a “rational choice” is not simply a choice for which 
one has a reason. Certainly one needs to examine, and account 
for, the transitions from the non-ethical to the quasi-ethical uses 
of these words. But this Dr. Ewing does not do. 


In the second half of his book, Dr. Ewing sets himself the task 
of defining all ethical usages in terms of one expression, not itself 
definable, which is held to designate the unitary non-natural re- 
lation implicitly or explicitly referred to in all moral judgments or 
judgments of value. His working out of this programme of de- 
finitions is often ingenious, and often confused ; elaborately detailed, 
but unsystematic. Accordingly, in trying to present his results in 
a concise and consistent form, I may occasionally misrepresent them. 

1. The “ primary ethical intuition ’’, Ewing holds, is gf the form : 

(i) x is, in respect of ¢, a fitting object of A; 

or—an alternative formulation— 

(ii) z, in respect of ¢, ought to be A. 
Here, ‘x’ designates some particular (actual or envisaged) 
action, person, experience or state of affairs ; 
‘¢’ designates some natural characteristic of x ; 
‘A’ designates some psychological or behaviour response to 
x (.e. ‘A’ may be replaced by one of ‘ performance ’, 
‘choice’, ‘admiration’, ‘desire’, ‘loathing’, ‘ approval ’, 
etc., in the case of (i) and by the corresponding past participle 
in the case of (ii)) ; ‘fitting object of . . .’ in (i), or ‘ ought to 
be . . .’ in (ii), alike designate the ultimate non-natural re- 
lation: (when ‘ought’ is used in this sense in subsequent 
definitions, I shall italicise it); ‘in respect of’ designates 
that other alleged non-natural quasi-logical relation, already 
discussed, which holds between the natural characteristics of 
something and the non-natural characteristic (fittingness to 
be . . .) which the former “ necessitate ’’. 

2. The definition of ‘good’ preserves the form of the primary 
ethical intuition, but restricts the range of ‘A’ to favourable 
attitudes, or, as Ewing calls them, pro attitudes. 

3. Primary ethical intuitions, so described, are obviously in- 
complete, in that we may judge something to be, e.g. good in some 
respects, but bad on the whole. The step to completeness is taken 
by, roughly, specifying that ‘¢’ stands for the totality of the 
natural characteristics taken into account in judging the object as 
a whole. 

4. Ewing discusses some different usages of ‘ ought’ involving 
different implicit specifications of ‘¢’ : 

(i) ‘z ought to be done ’ = ‘ z, in respect of ¢, ought to be done, 
where ¢ = the totality of natural, including causal, character- 
istics of a situation ’. 
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This “ usage ’’ is apparently included for the sake of completeness, 
since Ewing thinks that such a judgment requires omniscience. 

(ii) (a) ‘xz morally ought to be done by P.’ 

Ewing’s account of this is rather complicated. He thinks it a true 
synthetic a priori proposition that 
(b) ‘x ought, in respect of n, to be done by P, where n = 
(P believes that x ought, in respect of ¢, to be done by 
P, where ¢ = all the factors considered by P).’ 
It is also a true synthetic @ priori proposition that 
(c) ‘ If the parenthetical clause in (b) is true, then (a) is true.’ 
He then says that (a) can be defined as equivalent either to 
(d) ‘ P, in respect of not doing x, while believing . . . (etc., 
as in (b)) ought to be blamed (disapproved of),’ 
or to the conjunction of (b) and (d). Whichever definition he adopts, 
the ‘ought’ of (a)—moral obligation—will be defined in terms of 
the fundamental ‘ought’. But his recommendation here is only 
tentative: he thinks that the ‘ought’ of moral obligation may 
possibly stand for a further unanalysable relation. 

(iii) ‘ x ought to be done ’ = ‘ z, in respect of ¢, ought to be done, 
where ¢ =the totality of the natural, including causal, 
characteristics which a reasonable person would, in the 
circumstances, take into account ’. 

I think ‘reasonable’ here has both an ethical and an intellectual 
force: i.e. neither stupid nor culpably negligent. 

5. In 4 (iii), then, we are said to have a definition of ‘ ought to 
be done’ which (a) can be applied to an action as a whole, (b) is 
in terms of the ‘ought’ of the primary ethical intuition, (c) is, 
Ewing thinks, the most common sense of ‘ought’. From it we 
can obtain an indefinitely large range of uses of ‘ good ’, applied to 
a state of affairs as a whole, by replacing ‘ done ’ with the designation 
of some favourable attitude ; of ‘ bad’ or ‘ evil’ by the specification 
of an unfavourable attitude ; and of other ethical terms, such as 
‘right ’. 

6. The application of ethical terms like ‘ good ’, ‘ right ’, ‘ duty’, 
to characteristics of situations or actions or states of mind (e.g. ¢ is 
good, a duty, etc.) is derivative from the primary intuition of the 
form ‘z, in respect of ¢, ought to be A’. Nevertheless, these 
derivative judgments are among the least questionable, since the 
primary intuitions from which they are derived, where ¢ refers to 
a single characteristic and not a complex of characteristics, are the 
least questionable of primary intuitions. 

This summary of Ewing’s doctrine shows that he owes much to 
Ross, Carritt, Broad and the early Moore, and that his account 
avoids some of the puzzles to which their doctrines give rise. These 
questions I shall not discuss; but shall instead consider the more 
general merits that Ewing claims for his theory. The chief of these 
are : 
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(1) It makes the minimum non-naturalist claim, consistent with 
safeguarding the independence and rational basis of ethics. 

(2) The single unanalysed non-natural concept is relational. 
And it is easier to believe in a non-natural relation than in a non- 
natural quality ; (i) because there are examples of other non-natural 
relations such as entailment, similarity and the relation designated 
by “of” in, e.g. the phrase “approval of ’’—a relation “ which 
even the naturalist must admit in his account of ethics’ (p. 179) ; 
(ii) because “it is a well-known historical fact that philosophers 
have been apt to overlook the importance of relations ’’ (p. 179). 

(3) The theory explains the connection between emotional and 
practical attitudes and ethical judgments. 

(4) It explains why such words as “good” can have many 
different senses and yet contain a unitary non-natural element 
of meaning: the variation is in the pro attitudes; the unity is in 
the non-natural relation. 

The remarks under (2) need no embellishment. But the four 
claims themselves are of great importance. They show how near 
Dr. Ewing is to emancipation. 

What is Ewing’s residual relation ? (A very thin thread, stretched 
between attitude and object, from which hang the “ rationality 
and independence ”’ of ethics. Break it, and they fall.) What he 
wants us to do is to contrast “It is admired, feared, laughed at, 
wept over, pitied, pursued, combated, approved, ignored... 
etc.”’ with corresponding sentences of the following kinds : 

It calls for admiration. 

Admiration is the fitting (appropriate) response to it. 

It is admir-able. 

It is admired : and rightly. 

It is admired : and with reason. 

It is justifiably admired. 

It is worthy of admiration. 

Any rational person would admire it. 
Ewing fears that if the non-natural thread were broken, the difference 
between the former and the latter group would disappear. We 
should react, have attitudes; but without reason, without justi- 
fication. It is odd that Ewing should think this, when he has him- 
self, in the best pages of his book, drummed home the point that 
the justifying reasons for our attitudes are the qualities (the natural 
qualities) of their objects. Of course there is an objective, external 
difference between a thing admired with reason, and a thing admired 
without: the difference is between the qualities of the things we 
admire. But besides the justifying reasons, Ewing wants the 
“justification ’’, the “ reasonableness ’’, itself, to be “ out there ”’ : 
a very thin thread, discerned with the intuitive eye. 

One might bring out the point: by asking: Is it a contingent or 
a necessary truth that reasonable people will, on the whole, have 
appropriate reactions to things and circumstances? If contingent, 
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how does the discovery of the relation of “ appropriateness ”’ ensure 
the rationality of ethics? Necessary, then. But in this case, the 
relation is superfluous. For part of what we sometimes mean by 
calling people “ reasonable ”’ is that they will react in specifiable 
ways to specifiable (natural) characteristics of things and circum- 
stances. Of course, there is the further problem: why do we use 
the word “ reasonable’ in this way ? But this problem is not solved 
—is only made utterly mysterious—by the non-natural interpolation. 

One point more : about the tenuousness and the all-pervasiveness 
of Ewing’s non-natural relation. Both might disquiet his allies : 
both point a philosophical moral. Ewing says that he has been 
concerned to isolate the “abstract, distinguishing feature which 
belongs to all good things ’’ (p. 175). It is certainly abstract. But 
on his own showing, it is not distinguishing: ‘‘ good’’ means “ fit 
to be -ed’’ where “-ed’’ is a variable covering an immense range 
of attitudes. The common, abstract relational feature (which 
alone is non-natural) designated by “ fit to be . . .”’ is also common 
to the bad, and the indifferent (the “fit to be ignored’, p. 175) ; 
and, presumably (ef. “‘ appropriate emotions ”’ on p. 155) to all things 
whatever to which some, or no, reaction is appropriate. (Consider, 
for example, the pitiable, the ludicrous, the romantic, the comic, 
the formidable, the tragic). So Ewing considers that in all the 
situations in which any, or no, reaction is fitting, something identical 
is present: the appropriateness to their objects of laughter, per- 
formance, tears, indifference, love, fear and loathing is one and the 
same intellectually discernible relation: unique, non-natural and 
ubiquitous. 

“The search for the unit is the delusion.’”” Dr. Ewing has at 


least succeeded in illustrating this truth. 
P. F. Srrawson. 


The Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers. By WERNER JAEGER. 
Pp. 258. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1947. 15s. 


Proressor Jaeger’s Gifford Lectures were delivered in 1936 and are 
now published in a revised form, amplified by some extensive notes. 
His intention is not to give a general survey of Pre-Socratic philo- 
sophy, but to examine the religious speculation of the early thinkers, 
and to protest against the view maintained by many nineteenth- 
century historians that these thinkers should be viewed as pioneers 
of science, who were determined to banish the supernatural. 

He points out in the first chapter that the ancient tradition is 
itself not clear on this point. In the Aristotelian school, Eudemus 
wrote on the history of “theology ”’, while Theophrastus (from 
whom later doxographical accounts are derived) studied the “ opin- 
ions of the physicists’”’. Thus the false abstraction had already 
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begun. Besides this, Aristotle uses the term “ theology ” in two 
distinct senses, denoting by this name both the primitive mode of 
thought which had been superseded by philosophy, and the philo- 
sophical enquiry concerning immaterial substance which he himself 
recognises as the highest branch of philosophy. St. Augustine 
shows us the view which eventually prevailed in antiquity, namely, 
that in order to find the beginning of “‘ theology ” one must go back 
beyond Plato to Thales and Anaximander. 

Having shown that “the divine” was not disregarded by the 
philosophers, the author has to consider how their speculation on 
this subject is related to the other mode of religious thought which 
found expression in the mysteries, and in the literary “ theogonies ” 
of various dates which have come down to us. His answer to this 
question is that the theogonies and the philosophers’ speculation 
about “the divine”’ were two growths from a common root—the 
popular religion ; they were alternative forms of religious thought, 
which subsisted side by side, not without mutual influence; one 
did not drive out the other; the writers of some of the later theo- 
gonies betray the influence of Anaximander. I shall not attempt 
to summarise the argument of the lectures, but will state some of 
the more remarkable theses, and then offer some comments and a 
general estimate of the work. 

(1) First, as to the prevalence of religious concepts, especially 
that of 76 Oeiov, in the Ionian thinkers. In a passage of Aristotle’s 
Physics, it is doubtful whether the expression 76 Oetov belongs to 
an original dictum of Anaximander, part of which is certainly 
quoted, or to the paraphrase. Jaeger, in opposition to Diels, main- 
tains the former view, and points out that since Aristotle has plainly 
preserved the form of Anaximander’s argument, the latter must 
have employed the concept of “the divine”’, even if this was not the 
term used. The form of this argument is studied in an interesting 
note, for which I think some place should have been found in the 
text, rather than at the end. Anaximander did not demonstrate 
the existence of the divine, in the manner of later metaphysicians. 
The purpose of his argument was to show that this concept, which 
was assumed to be well-established and familiar, should properly 
apply to the “ apeiron ”’ (7.e., the underlying “‘ substance ”’, or what- 
ever was the term A. used) rather than to the traditional personal 
deities. The predicates assigned by Homer and Hesiod to “ the 
Gods ”’ are inherent in the “ apeiron ”’ to a higher degree or can be 
assigned to it with greater certainty. Jaeger regards this as a 
characteristically Greek form of argument, which appears again and 
again in subsequent philosophy. “ The Greeks always thought of 
the word God as predicative.”’ 

(2) Xenophanes either realised more clearly or expressed more 
boldly than his predecessors the opposition between their view of the 
divine principle and the traditional belief about the Gods. He 
therefore took upon himself to attack Homer and Hesiod, in satirical 
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sentences which were never afterwards forgotten in Greece, and to 
outline a more rational conception of the divine nature (ro Oeompereés) 
and the relation of God to the world. There seems to be no doubt 
that he was a consistent monotheist, but beyond this the nature ot 
his positive contribution is not clear. He was, at any rate, single- 
minded and sincere in his devotion to his mission. It is no longer 
supposed that he composed a general poem of scientific character 
“On Nature ’’, and the view, which some scholars have accepted, 
that he was by profession a rhapsodist, who having recited the 
Homeric poems in the daytime, engaged in satirical criticism when 
“off duty ”’, seems to be belied by his obvious seriousness of 
purpose. (Against this, I think it must be allowed that he is indubit- 
ably called a rhapsodist by Diogenes Laertius, and that in one 
fragment he describes, not without personal feeling, the contrast 
between the public honours paid to a successful athlete and the 
miserable rewards of the musician.) 

(3) Theogonies in the manner of Hesiod continued to be written, 
sometimes in prose, sometimes in verse, long after philosophy had 
arisen in Ionia. The name ‘“‘ Orphism’”’ has been widely used to 
describe the movement which produced them; but in fact the 
question whether there was such a thing as “ Orphism ”’, a religion 
with its own priests and sacred literature, and, if so, how deeply 
philosophers such as Empedocles and Plato were influenced by it, 
has been very variously answered by scholars. Jaeger treads care- 
fully over this treacherous ground. He declares the belief in an 
Orphic “ church ” to be simply a projection into Greek times of the 
familiar Christian type of organisation, and he also disputes the 
tendency of some scholars to assume oriental influence wherever 
they find dogma in Greek religion. The real origin of dogma, he 
contends, is to be sought in the dissension of sects in the later stages 
of Greek philosophy, and it was from thence that it passed over into 
Christianity. The bearing of this idea on the authorship and spirit 
of the early theogonies is not very clearly brought out, but it appears 
to be that it is not likely that the earliest ‘“‘ Orphic’”’ literature 
represented a concerted effort of exposition. An interesting account 
is given of Pherecydes, who, living towards the end of the sixth 
century, wrote a prose theogony in which the influence of Anaxim- 
ander’s notion of a “ first principle’ can be detected, and the old 
legend of the Titans was adapted to new meteorological discoveries. 

(4) Jaeger’s next discussion treats of the origin of the belief in the 
divinity of the soul, starting with a statement and criticism of the 
picture of Homeric belief which was drawn by Rohde in Psyche. 
The belief that the Psyche is a divine being imprisoned in the body 
is not, as Rohde’s exposition would suggest, part of the Homeric 
heritage and may properly be ascribed to the Orphic fraternity, (as 
it is by Plato at Cratylus, 400 c), but here again some scholars have 
made an unwise use of later sources of information. Some obvious 
questions are left aside here and the discussion leaves an impression 
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of incompleteness. What was the Pythagorean belief and how, if 
at all, can it be distinguished from that of the Orphics ? How far 
does Rohde’s sketch of the development of Greek belief remain 
valid, even if he is wrong in his starting-point ? 

(5) Xenophanes was by general admission a religious thinker ; 
how far Parmenides can be so described is disputable. Some com- 
plex literary problems arise here. Plato and Aristotle seem to 
regard Xenophanes as a precursor of Eleaticism, though probably 
not as the founder of the school. In the pseudo-Aristotelian treatise 
de Melisso, Xenophane et Gorgia the monotheism of Xenophanes is 
shown as the conclusion of a formal logical demonstration. Of this 
work, Jaeger takes, in opposition to Reinhardt, the obvious and 
usual view that it is a later academic exercise, showing how Xeno- 
phanes might have arrived at his position with the help of the 
Eleatic logic. Leaving aside this historical problem and turning to 
Parmenides’ own poem, we have still to ask whether his monism 
shows a religious tinge, or is of a scientific and logical character. 
(It is strange that there is no reliable ancient tradition on this 
point.) Jaeger, without saying in so many words that Parmenides 
presents ‘‘ the One ”’ as an object of religious veneration and endows 
it with personality, denies that his approach is purely logical. He 
lived in Southern Italy in an atmosphere charged with mysticism ; 
and the Prelude to his poem implies that, like Hesiod, whose language 
and imagery he borrows, he comes before the world as the bearer of 
a new revelation. This passage should not be interpreted, as by 
Sextus Empiricus, as a frigid allegory in which the chariot repre- 
sents the soul, the maidens various types of sense-perception, and 
so forth. 

(6) With Heraclitus the case is different. No one could fail to 
recognise that a religious element is incorporated in his thought and 
the problem is to define it and assess its importance. He is not 
simply a new member of the Milesian school and his belief in Fire as 
the “ principle ”’ is not the true key to his thought. It is not even 
quite clear that he intends to deal with Nature per se and, according 
to one view which has respectable ancient authority, his real interest 
is in analogies between the natural and the human or moral sphere. 
At any rate he proclaims the presence in the world of a Reason which 
is “common ”’ (€vvov = v@) according to Jaeger, a bond 
between the select few who have grasped it, and is the first to transfer 
the notion of Nomos from human affairs to Nature. The Law is 
still conceived as ncrmative, not as actually exemplified in pheno- 
mena. Heraclitus, according to this view, was a more rigid thinker, 
and less of an eclectic, than Xenophanes. 

(7) With regard to Empedocles, there has been some talk of a 
conflict between the xa@appoi, in which he preaches abstinence and 
assumes the belief in metempsychosis, and the supposedly scientific 
character of the poem “‘ On Nature”’; scholars have made Empedocles 
develop from a scientist into a mystic or vice versa. Jaeger rapidly 
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dismisses this as a pseudo-problem and gives an arresting and (I 
think) original characterisation of Empedocles’ cosmology. The 
four elements, together with the forces which operate upon them, 
Love and Strife, are divine beings, equal and “ of the same age ”’. 
This should be viewed as a criticism of views, like that of Hesiod, 
which bring the Gods into existence in succession, and also of the 
monistic cosmogonies of Thales and Anaximenes; and it is in 
keeping with Empedocles’ passionate defence of democracy as a 
social ideal. Jaeger stresses once more that Empedocles’ object is 
not to give a proof of God’s existence, but to reveal the true character 
of the divine powers active in nature (see paragraph 1 above). 
And in spite of his democratic cosmology he is influenced by the 
ideal of unity propounded by Xenophanes and the Eleatics ; at a 
certain point in the world-cycle, the contending forces bring the 
world to a state of perfect unity, the Sphairos. 

(8) The systems which arose in the fifth century differ from those 
of the Ionians, mainly in a certain sober-minded empiricism which 
is probably due to the growth of Greek medicine and its influence 
upon philosophy ; moreover, the spectacle of the purposive working 
of nature is now, for the first time, made the ground of belief in an 
organising Mind. Anaxagoras and Diogenes of Apollonia are here 
studied as representatives of this phase. Jaeger’s treatment of 
Anaxagoras will not bring much that is novel to the English reader 
already familiar with the illuminating studies by Bailey and by 
Cornford (C. Q. 1930); but that of Diogenes is of the highest interest. 
This thinker reasserts the view that Air is the “ first principle ’’, but 
he is not simply a belated member of the Ionian school. The Air is 
also the mind responsible for the order of the world. “ By this 
(the Air) all things are governed and controlled; this is God, and 
it is present everywhere and sets all things in order, nor is there 
anything which has no share in it.’”’ Plato seems to have suppressed 
all reference to Diogenes ; but there are two passages in Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia in which Socrates tries to convince a young sceptic 
that the world is wisely governed. His first argument depends on 
the admirable design of the human frame; the second on the 
regularity of the seasons and other vast processes of nature. Xeno- 
phon’s argument seems to preserve a genuine recollection of Socrates, 
since it is confirmed by other authors who plainly did not copy the 
Memorabilia (Euripides and Aristotle). All this points to the 
existence at Athens of some natural philosopher, trained in medicine, 
who based an “ argument from design ’’ upon the delicate mechan- 
ism of the human body. (Socrates was, no doubt, capable of 
inventing such an argument, but he could not have contributed the 
anatomical detail.) And Jaeger, now engaged in an enquiry very 
congenial to him, proceeds to reconstruct the original form of 
Diogenes’ argument, discounting some changes which Xenophon has 
introduced for his own purposes. 

(9) Greek philosophy now enters the sophistic phase, and we meet 
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thinkers whose purpose is to explain away religious sentiment, 
rather than give it a deeper foundation. Prodicus dwells upon the 
tendency of primitive man to deify any natural forces which he 
finds to be wholesome and useful; Antiphon and Critias cynically 
explain that the belief in God was imposed upon the masses by 
ingenious lawgivers, in order to keep them to the rule of justice even 
. when they think themselves unobserved. (Here also the English 
; reader will find much that is novel ; but these speculations seem to 
; be interesting more because they provide the background to the 
r ethics of Socrates than as part of the story of Greek theology.) 

The force of Jaeger’s main argument is, I think, weakened by 


. some faults of omission or, at least, of a dangerous degree of ab- 
1 straction. Pythagoreanism is wholly left aside, save for the fact 
e that Parmenides’ system is supposed to have been prompted by his 


reaction from Pythagorean teaching. Formally, this may no doubt 
e be defended on the ground that Pythagoras’ mysticism was con- 
h cerned with the soul and with numbers, rather than with God, and 
e that we have no reliable information about the various phases of 
g Pythagorean doctrine. But all this is equally true of Orphic belief, 
n and it would have been useful to learn whether there are any criteria 
e by which these two closely related systems can be distinguished. 
of (On p. 88 Jaeger says merely “‘ the Pythagoreans have a good deal 


ar besides that is peculiar to themselves.”) Another person whose 
yy absence is surprising is Alemaeon of Croton, who exercised a pro- 
t. found influence upon later philosophical belief about the soul. 
at Again, the treatment of Parmenides is not at all satisfactory 
is because Jaeger tries to discover the religious aspect of his philosophy 
‘is without joining in the general debate about the interpretation of 
id his poem ; he just mentions in passing that the significance of what 
re is called the “ Way of Opinion ”’ has recently been much discussed. 
ed But the whole interpretation of Parmenides hinges upon this point, 
1’s and not least the problem which is here being reviewed : it is fairly 
tic easy to see that the worship of the One by a finite being would be 
on for Parmenides an infringement of its unity; thus religion, as 
he normally understood, is tolerable only at the level of Belief or 
10- _ Appearance. A system like his can be ranked as “ theology ”’ only 
es, if that compound is formed from @efov and not from Oeds. One 
she must look not so much to his intention as to what he really achieved. 
the The same remark applies, mutatis mutandis, to certain other 
ne, thinkers, Anaximander, Heraclitus, Empedocles. From Jaeger’s 
an- analysis of the citations by Aristotle and Simplicius it emerges 
of clearly enough that they took over the notion of “ the divine ’’, and 
the endeavoured, less boisterously than Xenophanes, to give it a new 
ery meaning ; but what if this was achieved at the cost of making it a 
of vague term for something far beyond the reach of man? It would 
has be helpful if we could follow the evolution of the idea of a causal law, 


applicable to the whole of inanimate nature; but this is another 
subject on which Jaeger has made interesting observations without 
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leaving a very clear impression. Heraclitus, he reminds us, opposed 
the divine ‘ law ’ which pervades the whole cosmos, to human law ; 
but still regarded this law as normative, rather than as a formula 
for the explanation of phenomena. The notion of causal necessity 
is expressed by the medical writers more clearly than by any of the 
pre-Socratic philosophers. On these points, and on all matters 
relating to the origin of Greek philosophy, the learned notes added 
by Mondolfo to his Italian edition of Zeller (of which Volume ITI was 
published after these lectures were delivered) are very illuminating. 

But Jaeger has successfully defended his main positions. In 
Greek philosophy there is no theological “stage ’’, followed and 
gradually superseded by a philosophical stage; the facts simply 
refuse to conform to this pattern, wherever else it may apply (and 
I suspect that it applies nowhere). The attitude “‘ Hats off to the 
first scientists ’’, ‘‘ Hurrah! a true explanation of eclipses of the 
moon’”’, leads to a fault in perspective; and Jaeger, skilfully 
avoiding the opposite extreme of Orpheomania, does much to help 
us to a truer vision. The Ionian thinkers, dissatisfied with super- 
stition but not consciously hostile to religion, took for granted the 
reality of 76 Ociov as the designation of something superior and 
immutable and sought for it in the outer regions of the cosmos ; 
their successors found, or thought they found, that it was present 
also within themselves. English readers will not only study this 
volume with profit, but will look forward with interest to the sequel, 
which will deal with the theology of Plato and the Hellenistic schools, 
and stress the continuity between Greek philosophy and Christian 
theology. 

The vigour of the work is diminished by an uninspired English 
translation, which gives such phrases as “ it is perhaps not out of 
place to raise the question of how far the theological inquiries of the 
natural philosophers have reverberated in the medical literature ”’. 
D. J. ALLAN. 
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VI—NEW BOOKS 


The Metaphysical Society, 1869-1880. By ALAN WILLARD Brown. Columbia 
University Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege) 1947. Pp. xviii 
+ 372. 


TuIs is an extremely interesting book, by an American author, about an 
English society of which many of us have vaguely heard but about the 
details of which most of us are, I suspect, very ignorant. 

The Metaphysical Society arose from a suggestion of Mr. (afterwards Sir 
James) Knowles, of whom more anon. Tennyson and Charles Pritchard 
(formerly headmaster of the school which Knowles had attended at Clapham 
and afterwards Savilian Professor of Astronomy at Oxford and a pioneer in 
stellar photography) met at Knowles’s house in Clapham in November, 
1868, and it was agreed to try to found a theological society on a wide 
basis. Knowles thereupon sounded Dean Stanley, Dean Alford, Cardinal 
Manning, Dr. Martineau, W. G. Ward, and R. H. Hutton, the editor of the 
Spectator, who all agreed to join. Stanley and his wife, née Lady Augusta 
Bruce, thought that the original plan was too narrow and that non-Christians 
and non-theists should be included. This amendment was accepted, and 
the society was called the ‘ Metaphysical Society’. Attempts were made to 
get Mill and Herbert Spencer and Newman to join, but these were un- 
successful. Apart from these three and Carlyle, Browning, Bain, Arnold, and 
G. H. Lewes, almost all the most eminent mid-Victorian thinkers became 
members. There was a considerable overlap between the Society and the 
Cambridge Apostles; more than one-sixth of the original members of the 
former had been ‘ Apostles ’ or had been influenced by ‘ Apostles ’. 

After a preliminary meeting at Willis’s Rooms on April 21st, 1869, at which 
W. B. Carpenter, James Hinton, Hutton, Huxley, Knowles, Lubbock, 
Martineau, Roden Noel, Pritchard, Seeley, Stanley, Tennyson and Ward 
were present, the Society settled down toits work. The first regular meeting 
was held at Stanley’s deanery of Westminster on June 2nd, 1869. Tenny- 
son was not present ; but the meeting was inaugurated by Knowles reading 
to the Society Tennyson’s poem, The Higher Pantheism, which the poet had 
written and submitted for the occasion. Thereafter Hutton read the first 
paper, which was a criticism on Spencer’s theory of the transformation of 
utilitarianism into intuitive morality, afterwards published in Macmillan’s 
Magazine for July, 1869. 

The society used to hold a meeting, usually preceded by a dinner at the 
Grosvenor Hotel, on the second Wednesday of each month except August, 
September, and October. Each paper was printed and circulated before 
the meeting at which it was to be read. The average attendance at the 
earlier meetings was 15. The society lasted until November 16th, 1880, 
when it was dissolved by agreement and the surplus funds were made over 
to ‘the publishers of Mrnp for the use of the proprietors’. The meeting 
held for this purpose was in Martineau’s house. The last paper was read on 
May 11th, 1880, by C. B. Upton, a pupil of Martineau’s and Professor of 
Philosophy in Manchester College, Oxford. It was entitled The recent 
Phase of the Free-Will Controversy. 

Professor Brown says that almost all the 96 or 97 papers read treated 
some aspect of the theme: ‘ What must a man believe ? What can a man 
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believe ? ’ about God and the external world and himself. He distinguishes 
three successive periods in the society’s activities, viz., 1869-73, 1873-78, 
and 1878-80. The first period ends with a paper by Manning entitled A 
Diagnosis and a Prescription (June 10th, 1873). Manning complained of 
lack of agreed terminology, lack of a common method, and the fact that 
the papers did not each state a definite proposition and then attack or de- 
fend it. He recommended a reversion to the terminology and methods 
of the Scholastics. Manning’s prescription was not accepted, but the 
society seems to have agreed so far with his diagnosis as to appoint a 
Committee on Definitions early in the autumn of 1874. This reported on 
March 12th, 1878, but the report was never printed. 

Just before the report of the Committee was issued Mark Pattison read 
a paper on Double Truth (February 12th, 1878), which Professor Brown 
takes as marking the end of the second period. The third period begins 
with a paper by Matthew Boulton with the ominous title : Has the Meta- 
physical Society any raison @étre ? (April 9th, 1878). Boulton argued that 
it had, but the facts seem to have been against him. Huxley said that the 
society died ‘ of too much love’. But during the latter period, when the 
vehement Fitzjames Stephen was a prominent figure, the urbanity with 
which which members holding opposite views had agreed to differ became 
somewhat strained. Some of the members who were elected in the third 
period, e.g., John Morley, Leslie Stephen, and Sir Frederic Pollock, had no 
very high opinion of the discussions. They belonged to a new generation, 
and found that topics were treated in a way that seemed to them amateurish. 
It seems likely that by the third period the members had really come down 
to differences which were fundamental, and that further discussion between 
them had become unprofitable. 

Professor Brown sub-divides the 62 men who were members of the society 
during the ten years of its life into certain categories, which he admits 
overlap to some extent, and discusses them and their contributions under 
these headings. The divisions which he chooses are Theists and Churchmen 
(Chap. VI), Rationalists and Scientists (Chap. VII), Critics and Philosophers 
(Chap. VIII). The society included three Anglican bishops (Ellicott of 
Gloucester, Magee of Peterborough, and William Thomson of York) ; four 
distinguished Roman Catholics (Manning, Ward, Dalgairns, and Gasquet) ; 
besides Maurice, Martineau, and Stanley. Under the head of ‘ rationalists ’ 
are included James Hinton (father of the author of a famous popular book 
on the fourth dimension) ; Frederic Harrison, the English ‘ Positivist pope’ ; 
Mark Pattison; W. R. Greg; W. K. Clifford; John Morley; and Fitz- 
james and Leslie Stephen. Rather oddly, as it seems to me, Sidgwick is 
included here and not under ‘ philosophers’. The chief of the ‘ scientists’ 
are Huxley, who was twice chairman, Tyndall, Lubbock, Carpenter and 
Pritchard. Croom Robertson, the founder and first editor of MinD, is also 
counted here and not among philosophers. Among ‘critics and philoso- 
phers’ the most important are Ruskin, Bagehot and J. A. Froude, under 
the first heading, and Shadworth Hodgson, Pollock, Campbell Frazer, A. 
J. Balfour, and Sully, under the second. 

During the lifetime of the society and for some fifteen years after its 
death there was in England a most remarkable collection of serious period- 
icals which exercised an important influence on educated opinion. There 
was a very close connexion between the society and these periodicals. 
Knowles, the founder of the Metaphysical Society, was editor of the 
Contemporary Review at the time; and during the period which elapsed 
between the foundation of the society and his retirement from the editor- 
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ship, no less than 156 of the articles were contributed by ‘ Metaphysicians ’°. 
These were contributed by thirty-six members, and the indefatigable Mr. 
Gladstone was the author of seventeen. Early in 1877 Knowles resigned his 
editorship, owing to differences with Strahan the publisher, and founded 
the Nineteenth Century, which he continued to own and edit with extra- 
ordinary success for many years. Of the eleven contributors to the first 
number (March 1877) no less than eight were ‘ Metaphysicians’ ; and in the 
four years which elapsed from the foundation of the Nineteenth Century to 
the death of the society more than 25 per cent. of the articles were contri- 
buted by twenty-six members. Mr. Gladstone again heads the list with 
twenty-three of these papers. 

Professor Brown’s judgment on this matter is summed up as follows : 
‘The Contemporary best reflects the impact of the Metaphysical Society on 
the intellectual history of the 70’s ; but it is the Nineteenth Century which 
translates the spirit and method of the Society into a popular journalism 
which would continue to affect the thought and attitudes of England 
long after the Society had ceased. For both James Knowles was in the 
largest measure responsible.’ 

It is evident that Knowles was a most remarkable man, highly intelligent 
himself and with a gift for bringing out the best that was in greater men than 
he. He was the son of an architect, and successfully followed his father’s 
profession from 1853 to 1870, when he became editor of the Contemporary. 
He designed Tennyson’s house Aldworth in Surrey, and became an intimate 
personal friend of Tennyson’s. He was secretary of the society from its 
foundation until November 1879, when he was succeeded by Pollock. 

Among the members of the society who were editors of important 
periodicals may be mentioned Hutton (Spectator), Ward (Dublin Review), 
Bagehot (Hconomist), J. A. Froude (Frazer’s), Leslie Stephen (Cornhill), 
and Morley (Fortnightly). 

As the Metaphysical Society neared its end several members of it founded 
or took part in founding other societies of a more specialised and technical 
character, some of which are still flourishing. Among these Professor 
Brown mentions the Society for Psychical Research, the Aristotelian 
Society, the Mind Association, and the Synthetic Society. The most im- 
portant ‘ Metaphysician ’ among the original members of the S.P.R. was 
Sidgwick. Professor Brown mentions Shadworth Hodgson, Hutton, and 
Roden Noel as others. He has omitted to notice that Tennyson and Ruskin 
also were honorary members of the S.P.R.from the beginning. He attaches, 
it seems to me, an altogether exaggerated weight to Sir A. Conan Doyle 
(not of course a ‘Metaphysician’), whom he describes as ‘an important 
member ’ and whose ridiculcus letter of resignation in 1930 he quotes at 
some length. He mentions the Journal (a small brochure intended for 
private circulation to members only) and seems not to have heard of the 
Proceedings, in which all the most important work of members of the 
S.P.R. is issued to the general public. He concludes by saying: ‘The 
more authority the S.P.R. acquired the more sceptical it became in all 
truly spiritualistic matters’. I do not know exactly what meaning Professor 
Brown attaches to the phrase ‘truly spiritualistic matters’. If it covers 
human survival of bodily death, I should doubt whether Professor Brown’s 
statement is correct as regards some of the most important and active 
members. It is certainly not true, e.g., of Mrs. Sidgwick or of Gerald 
Balfour. 

It is needless to dilate to readers of Minp on the Aristotelian Society, 
founded and nurtured by the ‘ Metaphysician ’ Shadworth Hodgson. Still 
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less is it necessary to describe the foundation of Minp by Croom Robertson, 
its first editor. Professor Brown quotes extensively from the preliminary 
notice, which makes interesting reading. 

I think that the following quotation from Chap. XIII of Professor Brown’s 
book gives a very fair summary of the spirit and achievements of the Meta- 
physical Society. ‘... the members of the Metaphysical Society . . . felt 
no narrow nationalism and manifested few insular prejudices. The most 
amazing aspect of their discussions is how entirely absent are the qualities of 
softness, sentimentality, easy moralising on English virtues, and hypo- 
critical idealism, so often and so wrongly attributed to the Victorians by a 
generation of earlier critics... The great spirits, with few exceptions, were 
far more free of these than modern politicians, journalists, or social 
reformers. And the Metaphysical Society can be called representative of 
the great spirits.’ 

I would add that the book contains four appendices ; one giving a list 
of members; one concerned with the minute book ; one with a list of the 
papers read; and one with an account of the dissolution of the Society. 
There is also a valuable bibliography. 

I have noticed one misprint and one mistake of fact. The misprint on 
p- 117, 1. 20 is the very common error of miscalling the Knightbridge 
Professorship in Cambridge by the name of Knightsbridge, a district in 
London. The mistake of fact on p. 164, l. 7, is that A. J. Balfour is said to 
have been grandson (instead of nephew) of the Lord Salisbury to whom he 
was secretary at the beginning of his Parliamentary career. 

In conclusion I will quote a story about James Hinton, one of the ‘ Meta- 
physicians ’, which was recently told me by a colleague who is connected 
with his family. At his time British workmen were addicted to getting 
drunk and beating their wives, and appeared to derive great satisfaction 
from this exercise. Hinton was an experimentalist of an unconventional 


kind, and he decided (after asking and obtaining the consent of Mrs. Hinton) E 
that he would substitute knowledge by acquaintance for knowledge by n 
description in this department of human activity. He therefore sat down, in 
determined to make himself drunk ; and his wife sat beside him ready to s] 
be beaten. When he recovered normal consciousness he found that he 0 
had merely gone to sleep and that Mrs. Hinton was still patiently awaiting 1 
her chastisement. I understand that the experiment was never repeated. se 
C. D. Broan. é 
tk 
Knowledge and the Good in Plato’s Republic. By H. W.B.Joszrn. Oxford qi 
University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1948. Pp. viii, 76. ra 

5s. 

Pl 
Tue Editor, Mr. H. L. A. Hart, tells us that this essay (which is about mi 
26,000 words) was written in September, 1925 ; and that he has here pub- tru 
lished it as the author wrote it, except for a few minor verbal alterations, th 
and for dividing it into chapters and giving titles to the chapters and to 80. 
the whole. (It contains, however, a reference to Burnet’s Platonism, of 
which was published in 1928.) ple 

The essay is a discussion of the central passage of Plato’s Republic on the mee 
‘idea of the good’. After a survey of the place of this passage in the scheme tra: 
of the dialogue, and some remarks on Plato’s refusal to ‘ identify the good ’ crit 
with pleasure or with knowledge, Joseph passes to a discussion of the pos 
simile of the Sun. He points out that Plato ‘does not here at any rate thir 
substitute for the contrast between vonrd and dpard one between vonra and inte 
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aio6nra generally. On the contrary, he draws particular attention to a 
difference between sight and other senses which is of great importance 
for his Simile’ (14). Plato calls the ‘idea of the good’ the source of all 
knowledge because, according to Joseph, no mechanical explanation of 
things is ultimately satisfying, but some explanation of things through 
purpose is so. ‘ We think of such “ final causality ” generally in connexion 
with a process in time, where the goodness of what is to follow is the ground 
for bringing into being the preceding means. But Plato thinks of it also 
in connexion with what is eternal. The goodness of the whole explains the 
detail of the parts’ (18). And Plato calls the ‘ idea of good’ the source of 
all being because (I am uncertain of my interpretation here ; Joseph’s 
exposition is obscure to me) the good is ‘the vonrés xéopos, the system of 
ideas, the eternal plan, perhaps we might say, imperfectly realized in the 
sensible world. Its goodness gives the reason for the details of it, and they 
are good because it is shown in them’ (21). ‘ We must not ask, why any- 
thing at all is, <but> we may ask why what is is thus and thus; and Plato 
says that the only adequate answer is, that being thus it is good. Similarly, 
if we asked why God is thus, we could give no other answer’ (23). (But 
the ‘idea of good’ is not God.) And when Plato says that the ‘idea of 
good ’ is ‘ beyond being ’, he means that 


That which is good, and the goodness of it, are the same; for 
nothing of what is good fails to contribute to that goodness which 
consists in its being just all that it is. From another point of view, 
its goodness is something beyond everything contained in our de- 
scription of what is good: for we describe it by running over its 
constituent parts, the Forms which are the various objects of our 
knowledge ; and its goodness is none of these. (24) 


Passing to the Line and the Cave, Joseph first gives an abstract of these 
passages (24-30), and then discusses their interpretation, defending in the 
main the Stocks-Ferguson view and shrewdly criticising the ‘ four-stages-of- 
intelligence’ view. Eixaoia, which Plato describes as concerning merely 
shadows and reflexions and such, is not to be furnished with various other 
objects and made into the complete state of some people’s minds. Plato 
meant it (here again I am a little doubtful of my interpretation ; Joseph 
seems to say little on the positive side of the question why Plato introduces 
cixaota) as an analogy to help him in indicating ‘ the nature and the need of 
that péyorov wadnua, and the training for it, without their rulers reaching 
which, States will never be made secure from their present troubles ’ (42). 
The imagery of the Cave ‘ is not to be “ applied” in one-one correspondence 
to the account of the Line, but, as Jackson says, “‘ attached ” to it ’ (43). 
Plato when he wrote the Republic had not yet conceived his doctrine of 
mathematicals. ‘ Ava:poidca ras dmobéceis ’ refers to Plato’s hope ‘ to find the 
truth of the mathematical sciences in a system of forms more universal than 
those of mathematical objects ’ (58). But in this Plato was mistaken, and 
so are modern mathematicians in believing ‘ that there is an abstract science 
of order, which studies the nature of manifolds of as many dimensions as you 
please, without need to consider what other nature—spatial, e.g., or temporal 
—these may have’ (59-60). The doctrine that the Ideas are separate or 
transcendent has been thought ‘incredibly foolish’ by some * modern 
critics ’ (Joseph names only Lotze, 61). But it is not, because ‘ the apparent 
possibility, on the side of the mind, of intelligence without sense was, I 
think, to Plato a strong argument for the independent existence of the 
intelligible ’, and because ‘if you are to take seriously the statement that 
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the soul can exist apart from the body—and that Plato did so is evident ... 

_ —you cannot avoid considering whether it can then retain a consciousness of 
sensibles which seems to be bound up with the conditions and limitations 
of the body’s organs of sense’ (62). Relativity-physicists would have no 
right to cast a stone at the Platonic doctrine of separation (63). From the 
remaining ten pages of the essay I cannot extract any main theses; but they 
deal with the questions what ideas there were according to Plato, and what 
were their relations to each other. The latter is discussed with the help 
of the ‘ péyiora yérm’ in the Sophist. Joseph holds that all of them, including 
Motion and Rest, are put forward by Plato as ‘ necessary character<s> of any 
intelligible ’ (69). Lastly, he asks how according to Plato dialectic traced | 
the connexions of the Forms, and gives an answer by means of Plato’s 
doctrine of logical division. 

So much by way of summary. The uncertainty and partialness of my 
summary are due to the difficulty of the style. Though some readers will 
be pleased with the doctrine of this essay, I doubt whether any will be 
pleased by its manner of exposition. Many sentences are puzzling and 
many trains of thought obscure. Joseph often omits to indicate his 
transitions. Once he gives us a ‘ first’ and a ‘ thirdly’ but no ‘ secondly ’ 
(71-72); and I doubt whether any reader will feel perfectly confident 
where the second point began. On page 10 Joseph offers a reason which he 
thinks influenced Plato in rejecting the ‘identification of good and pleasure’. 
The reason consists in urging that this identification admits a reductio ad— 
the opposite of ‘what Plato wants’. Now one would think that this would J 
be a very poor reason, if it rests on a premise whose only recommendation 
is that Plato wants it. Yet Joseph seems to be putting it forward as a 
good reason. There are many other places where I am left puzzled about 
the argument. One of them is indicated in my summary: it seems so y 
odd to discuss whether the separation of the Ideas is ‘ ineredibly foolish ’ 
instead of discussing whether it is true or false; and, if you are going to 


discuss it, it seems odd again to consider the question decided by the dis- T 
covery that the doctrine appears to be implied by some other doctrines of tl 
the same author. v 
The essay is a voice from the past. Between the time of its composition b 
and the time of its publication there have appeared, among many other Pp 
works germane to its subject, Cornford’s Plato’s Theory of Knowledge (1935), fr 
which must surely have convinced Joseph, if he read it, that he was wrong h 
in thinking that the Sophist regards Motion ‘as a necessary character of de 
any intelligible’ ; Hardie’s A Study in Plato (1936), of which as an Oxford id 
book he would have wanted to take some notice, especially as it disagrees . in 
with his views of the Line and of the Parmenides; and my Plato’s Earlier lig 
Dialectic (1941), which I hope might have convinced him that we should not se 
use Plato’s theory of logical division in interpreting the Line. To me it of 
seems that there is only one point in the essay that is both true and as yet or 
unemphasised, namely that the Sun demands that épard shall not be en- ev 
larged into aic@nra. wi 
To anyone who has been influenced at all by the ideas of Bertrand TI 
Russell or Wittgenstein, or by recent discussions of language, the essay will scl 
appear a voice from the past on its philosophical as well as on its philological th: 
side. Joseph seems to view mathematics as resting on a priori synthetic 
intuition (‘ We understand how number must be odd or even ’, 20, cf. 53), of 
and to hold that there can be no generalisation of geometry. With the be 
critical attitude towards philosophical language that has now developed, mt 
most active philosophers, will, I fear, find that such statements about in 
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‘the good’ as I have quoted above are harmful confusions. The dan- 
gerous ‘ what-is-x ?’ question—‘ what is the good ? ’, in this case—dominates 
the scene, with its confusion between ‘What does the word “ good” 
mean ?’ and ‘ What is the analysis of goodness, if any ? ’ and ‘ What things 
are good ?’, and its tendency to insinuate that somehow or other only one 
thing is good, or ‘truly’ good, and that this one thing is something far 
removed from the thoughts of most people. 

Was it wise to publish this work, which Joseph had had plenty of time 
to publish himself if he chose ? It cannot enhance the high reputation of 
the author of the Essays in Ancient and Modern Philosophy and the Intro- 
duction to Logic. It cannot, I think, give Platonists any assistance not 
given by other books already published. It cannot rehabilitate the repu- 
tation of the sort of philosophy it contains. And, in view of the paper 
shortage, its publication may have helped to delay or prevent the publi- 
cation of the work of some young author whose life is still to make. Oxford, 
with her keen critical powers, is very sensitive to the evils of premature 
publication, and for that reason rather insensitive to the evils of late or 
posthumous publication. The advance of science and scholarship is best 
served by those who get their ideas out fast. The crudity of early publi- 
cation is more useful than the staleness of late publication. 

RicHarp ROBINSON 


Maine de Biran. Philosophisches und politisches Denken zwischen Ancien 
Régime und Biirgerk6nigtum in Frankreich. By GERHARD FUNKE. 
H. Bouvier u. Co. Verlag. Bonn, 1947. Pp. vii + 432. Halbleinen 
RM 22, broschiert RM 18. 

Les Conversions de Maine de Biran. By Henri Govuter. Librairie 
Philosophique J. Vrin. Paris, 1948. Pp.440. No indication of price. 


THESE two books deal with a thinker and with a period in the history of 
thought that have been little studied in this country. ‘‘ Les Idéologues ”’ 
were a group of writers who in France at the end of the eighteenth and 
beginning of the nineteenth century elaborated and developed the em- 
piricist theories of Condillac. Condillac, of course, had received his stimulus 
from Locke, but was a much more consistent empiricist. In particular 
he thought he could show precisely how the higher thought processes were 
derived from sensations. This he did by reference to the association of 
ideas and by an analysis of the nature of signs. Thinking, he held, was 
inseparable from the use of conventional signs, and he endeavoured to throw 
light on ordinary languages by reference to the language of mathematics. 
“ Les Idéologues ” continued this line of thought by enquiries into the nature 
of perception, will, logic, and grammar. Their method they described as 
one of analysis (“ analyse ’’, ‘‘ décomposition ’’) and some of them went 
even further than Condillac in stigmatising metaphysics as largely, if not 
wholly, the result of misusing language. It is interesting to note that 
Thomas Jefferson corresponded with the leading representative of this 
school, and appears to have accepted their main tenets. I have little doubt 
that Bentham’s work on fictions was stimulated from the same quarter. 
In his first considered philosophical writings Maine de Biran was clearly 
of this group. In them he criticises Condillac on what at first appear to 
be points of detail. He is doubtful whether the notion of a calculus throws 
much light on thinking other than that of pure mathematics. Condillac, 
in his account of how, by means of the addition of one kind of sensation 
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after another, a statue might be imagined to become a conscious being, had 
imagined only a hollow or a solid statue, whereas in reality the human statue 
has inside it viscera and suchlike which give rise to the organic sensations 
which Condillac is said to have neglected. Furthermore, Condillac said that 
‘le moi de chaque homme n’est que la collection des sensations ”, whereas 
Maine de Biran argued, in the course of a detailed examination of each of 
the senses, that sensation is inseparable from the experience of activity. 
Such observations as these did not take him outside the general standpoint 
of the Ideologists. In further elaboration, however, of the notion of activity 
he came to conclude that will is distinct from desire, is non-physical, and 
can be directly apprehended as a cause and not merely as an event pre- 
ceding other events as Hume had maintained. The notion of causes as 
constant successions applies only to the physical world. Introspective 
psychology reveals causes as the directly observed activities of the self. 
Thus any attempt to describe thinking in terms of natural objects or events 
must fail. From this Biran went on to argue that man, though implicated 
in nature through his body, is a hyperorganic being. A new type of psy- 
chology was therefore needed in which there was an analysis (a) of sensations 
and the animal part of man, (b) of the will—the specifically human, and 
(c) of the divine in man. By means of this new type of psychology, which 
he later called “‘ anthropology ’’, Biran thought it possible to come to a belief 
in and knowledge of God which the positivistic Ideologists had excluded. 
Grace, he thought, was something which experience revealed, but to begin 
with, his approach was not that of an orthodox Christian. Indeed, he 
protested against what he believed to be the mechanical and external 
view of revelation contained in de Bonald’s Recherches Philosophiques. 
To the very end of his life he expressed doubts whether the mystical ex- 
periences he underwent were caused by physiological processes in his own 
body or by a Divine Force. At the end he received the rites of the Roman 
church, but his writings do not show how detailed was his acceptance of the 
Roman doctrines. 

Of the two books under review, Dr. Funke’s covers the wider ground, 
Professor Gouhier’s is the more detailed. Dr. Funke gives a learned 
account of Maine de Biran’s intellectual milieu and does not omit to describe 
his political views and activities. He gives a careful analysis of his main 
writings, discusses their importance, and compares him with kindred 
thinkers of the period. The different aspects of his thought are very well 
distinguished and we are even provided with an intellectual genealogy for 
each of them. There is also an extremely useful table setting out the 
main philosophical works of the period from 1648 to 1848. There is an 
adequate bibliography, both of Maine de Biran himself and of relevant 
historical material. Professor Gouhier deliberately adopts the method of 
a chronological account of Biran’s ideas. The intellectual biography that 
results is very good indeed. The documentation, however, is so well 
done, and the examination of sources is so thorough, that one is apt to 
lose track of Biran’s arguments amid the wealth of material showing what 
caused him to make them. The bibliographical material about Biran’s 
own writings is, as might be expected from Professor Gouhier’s position 
at the Sorbonne, more detailed than that of Dr. Funke. Maine de Biran 
is an author to whose writings an expert guide is essential, and anyone 
who wants to learn about him would do well to study either or both of 
these works. It should be observed, however, that in neither of them is 
there any close discussion of the validity of Maine de Biran’s arguments. 
This is a pity, since his attempt to establish religious propositions on the 
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basis of experience rather than with the metaphysical arguments which he 
felt the empiricists had rendered suspect, is interesting, important, and 
again topical. 

H. B. Acton. 


Telepathy and Allied Phenomena. By Rosatinp HEywoop, with a 
section on Quantitative Experiments by 8S. G. Soat. London: 
Society for Psychical Research, 1948. Pp. 32. Price 1s. 


Tuts booklet is the second of a series designed to bring reliable information 
about Psychical Research to the public. This is an admirable purpose 
and, within the narrow limits of 30 pages, it is admirably fulfilled. The 
“allied phenomena” dealt with are Veridical Hallucinations, Dreams, 
Clairvoyance, Psychometry and Precognition. This is anything but a 
logical classification (veridical dreams, e.g., are often precognitive, at 
least some hallucinations seem to be telepathic, and so on), but it has 
considerable justification in a book of a popular nature. It is of course 
impossible in a short booklet to give an adequate account of the nature of 
these phenomena or the evidence for them; but the kind of evidence 
available is indicated in each case, some examples are given, and the reader 
is instructed where to find more. Generalisations suggested by the evi- 
dence are cautiously mentioned, and some of the more reputable specula- 
tions about the nature of Extra-Sensory Perception in general are outlined. 
Finally there is a well-chosen bibliography of 40-50 books and articles. 

Mrs. Heywood deserves praise for warning her readers about the 
terminological difficulties under which Psychical Research labours at 
present. “There is no certainty’, she writes, “that words like ‘ per- 
ception’ or ‘cognition’ do describe the faculty” (E.S.P.); “the very 
word ‘ paranormal’ may itself be a misnomer” (quoting Prof. Price) ; 
and so forth. Such cautions are highly necessary because it is fatally 
easy to land oneself in terrible logical muddles due to over-hasty definitions. 
But the definitions which she herself gives or quotes are certainly not free 
from these difficulties. I mention only one. A hallucination, she says, 
is “ any supposed sensory perception which has no objective counterpart 
within the field of vision, hearing, etc.” Yet according to one theory, 
which she herself considers a possible one, when an apparition is seen 
—and she uses the term “hallucination” to cover apparitions—there 
“really is” some objective (though non-physical, or only quasi-physical) 
entity present. 

It seems to me that the best way out of such difficulties is to define 
E.S.P. as behaviouristically as possible, in terms of the greater-than- 
chance coincidence between the pronouncements or actions of a percipient 
and certain facts ascertainable by normal means. The question of 
whether E.S.P. occurs or not then does become an empirical one. Further- 
more, the statement “ there is such a thing as telepathy but no such thing 
as clairvoyance” reduces to the statement that significant deviation 
from chance occurs only in the class of cases in which some other person 
has “‘ normal ”’ access to the facts in question. Similarly, the contention 
that all E.S.P. is really precognition of one’s own future experiences be- 
comes the statement that such significant deviation from chance expecta- 
tion is found only in the class of cases in which the percipient later comes 
to have normal information about the facts. Probably this way of dealing 
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with the subject would be unsuited to a popular pamphlet, yet it has an 
important bearing on some of Mrs. Heywood’s statements. She says that 
‘if there is one faculty, which functions outside the limitations of time 
and space as we know them ”’, then such questions as whether there is 
telepathy but not clairvoyance, or precognition but neither telepathy 
nor clairvoyance ‘‘ may well be as academic as that of how many angels 
could stand on the point of a pin”. But on the interpretation I have 
suggested they are on the contrary just the kind of generalisations we do 
wish to discover. A further advantage of this approach would be a 
clarification of the distinction between the “natural laws” governing 
E.S.P. and metaphysical speculations about its nature, which are often 
confused with one another. (I am not suggesting that the latter are 
illegitimate.) 

The definition of clairvoyance as “the awareness of some approxi- 
mately contemporary event or process in the material world without the 
use of sense-organs, of rational inference or of telepathy ” also calls for 
criticism. (a) The phrase “‘ approximately contemporary ” seems to be 
contradicted by Mrs. Heywood herself when she refers to “ clairvoyance, 
contemporary or precognitive”’; and I should have thought that clair- 
voyance should be defined in such a way that it could be contemporary, 
precognitive or retrocognitive. (b) “ Without the use of sense-organs, 
etc.” is too strong; we should not want to exclude these from playing 
a part in the process. What is required for clairvoyance is that informa- 
tion should be acquired which goes beyond what could be obtained from 
these sources. 

Dr. Soal’s brief account of experiments in telepathy and clairvoyance 
is, as one would expect, clearly and carefully written, and provokes in 
me only one critical comment. Dr. Soal refers to Mr. Tyrrell’s assertion 
that ‘“‘ card-guessing phenomena are unrepresentative of psychical pheno- 
mena as a whole and that they do not contain enough qualitative content, 
to enable us to learn much of the modus operandi of paranormal cognition ”’, 
and he replies by pointing out the small beginnings from which other 
sciences have sprung, instancing Faraday’s experiments in electricity. 
The analogy seems to me a dubious one; a better analogy would be 
psychology, and here it surely is true that people behave differently in 
the laboratory and outside it in certain important respects, and that while 
there are certain psychological facts which can be discovered only within 
the laboratory there are others which can be discovered only outside it. 

On the last page Mrs. Heywood turns very briefly to some of the 
practical implications of E.S.P. One statement here clamours for com- 
ment: ‘If at the subconscious level we are all members of one another, 
yet. one more moral injunction has moved over to the realm of scientific 
fact, for A’s treatment of B is his treatment of himself.” Now firstly, 
the theory in question does not entail that A’s treatment of B is his treat- 
ment of himself in the sense in which it is a treatment of B, since A and B 
are, at least partly, conscious beings and the theory does not deny the 
separateness of their conscious minds in some important sense. But 
more important, to say that the moral injunction in question (presumably 
some form of the Golden Rule) has moved over to the realm of scientific 
fact might mean either (a) that it is now seen to be not a moral injunction 
at all but a proposition of natural science, and therefore we do not have 
after all a duty to treat others as the rule commands (which I do not think 
Mrs. Heywood means); or (0) that the rule now has a basis in scientific 
fact, and is therefore more securely grounded than before; but this is 
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so only on the presupposition of a thoroughgoing egoistic ethical theory, 
viz., that the only reason why I ought to do anything is that it will 
benefit me. 


Grorce E. HuGuHEs. 


Kant’s Begriindung der “‘ deutschen Philosophie”. By MacpaLENa AEBI. 
xx, 107, 525. Verlag fiir Recht und Gesellschaft A. G. Basel. 
Swiss Fes. 40. 


THOsE who consider that Kant was a disaster to philosophy will find plenty 
to encourage them in Dr. Aebi’s book. Her general contention is that it 
was he who opened the door to the subjectivism which has corrupted and 
still corrupts much German philosophical thought. What she has in mind 
here is not solely or primarily epistemological idealism. It is the general 
tendency to exalt self-realisation and action for the sake of action at the 
expense of criticism and scientific enquiry which reached its culminating 
point in the Third Reich. In a long and interesting introduction she 
develops this theory which has a lot to be said for it on historical grounds. 
We make a dangerous mistake if we suppose that the existentialist doc- 
trines of Heidegger and his followers have no more solid foundation than 
the neurotic eccentricities of Kierkegaard. They certainly emanate from 
Fichte and Hegel, and, if Dr. Aebi is right, their ultimate source is Kant. 

The aim of the book, however, is not to establish this thesis. It is to 
demonstrate that Kant’s influence on German thought has been not merely 
deleterious but completely unwarranted. For Kant was really a thoroughly 
incompetent philosopher. His subjectivist conclusions have been widely 
accepted and propagated because his writings are so obscure and confused 
that neither his supporters nor his critics have noticed the logical howlers 
which he has perpetrated. It is therefore necessary to analyse his funda- 
mental assumptions and his central argument with great care in order to 
show that the Emperor really has no clothes on at all. When the logical 
weakness of Kant has thus been exposed, the basis of the derivative schools 
of thought will be demolished and the self-styled “‘ German Philosophy ” 
will be shown up as pretentious nonsense. 

To achieve this end Dr. Aebi concentrates her guns against Kant’s 
Deductions of the Categories in the Critique of Pure Reason and the Pro-. 
legomena, since it is clear that Kant’s conclusions all depend in the end on 
his claim to have proved (a) that the categories are a priori forms of thought, 
i.e. that they are not derived empirically but generated or produced by 
the mind from its own resources, (b) that the categories prescribe laws to 
nature. If both these contentions can be shown to fail, the rest of Kant’s 
involved argumentation can safely be ignored. 

At this point Dr. Aebi seems to me rather to beg the question since she 
accepts as obvious the view that all significant statements must be either 
analytic and tautologous or synthetic and empirical. This does not give 
Kant much of a chance. His question, ‘ How are synthetic a priori proposi- 
tions possible ?’ is ruled out in advance, and all that is needed is to show 
just how he came historically to think it was a sensible one and to suppose 
that he had answered it. 

The Metaphysical Deduction, as everybody knows, is wide open to this 
kind of attack. It certainly does not prove what Kant wanted it to prove. 
The categories cannot be logically derived from the forms of judgment 
accepted in Kant’s version of the Aristotelian logic. Whether this is the 
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whole story or not is another matter, but Dr. Aebi is out to demolish Kant, d 
not to interpret him. 
The Transcendental Deductions are a tougher proposition, and it is in 
them that Dr. Aebi unmasks the fallacy on which all Kant’s inflated reputa- ? 
tion is said to rest. It is nothing but a straightforward Quaternio Termin- I 
orum. Kant’s argument, though it appears in many forms, can always be t 
reduced to the form [pp. 317-324] k 
All M, is P : 
All S is M, ¥ 
All S is P ay 
It may be stated thus :— ‘ 
Every (objective) unity of apperception (M,) is a unity according to | 
a rule (the category) (P). Ww 
That which makes experience possible (for me) (S) is a transcen- by 
dental unity of apperception (the unity of the subject) (M,). pl 
That which makes experience possible (for me) (S) is a unity ac- ‘ 
cording to a rule (the category) (P). gr 
as 
In this syllogism ‘ unity of apperception’ is ambiguous. It signifies tri 
(1) Subjective unity, in which sense it is indistinguishable from the Cartesian ar| 
‘cogito’, and to say that my experience is subject to it is to assert an Bu 
analytical proposition, (2) the objective affinity of matters of fact, which Su 
is a very different thing. tin 
I find this criticism extremely unconvincing. It rests on the unwarrant- isst 
able assumption that Kant’s Transcendental Object is identifiable with his uti 
Ding an sich and involves at least three other proceedings, none of which iate 
can be justified—(a) we have to ignore other sections of the Critique, led, 
especially the Second Analogy and the Second Edition Refutation of fun 
Idealism in which Kant is obviously maintaining a much more sensible con 
phenomenalist position than this attack credits him with. (6) Kant’s T 
insistence that only the formal or very general conditions of experience are fess 
known a priori and that specific laws must always be discovered inductively of x 
must be brushed aside as a mere inconsistency—so has the whole doctrine self. 
of schematism. (c) The Transcendental Deduction itself has to be taken can! 
. to pieces and reconstructed on a patchwork theory. have 
Dr. Aebi ruthlessly carries out all these operations. They have The 
indeed been done before, though other commentators have usually left the of bi 
Emperor some cosy underclothing. He has none now, and even the a@ su 
toughest-minded must surely begin to wonder whether his followers can the 
have been quite as silly as this analysis makes them out to have been. with 
Unfortunately Dr. Aebi seems to have overlooked the work of Professor the 
Paton which, in my opinion, proves conclusively that the kind of criticism capa 
which she launches at the Critique of Pure Reason is rather waste of time. self r 
Kant did not hold that kind of view, and those of his successors, whether <a 
critics or supporters, who believed that he did were simply mistaken. awar 
Hence I do not think that Dr. Aebi’s book, in spite of the great erudition on th 
which it displays and the admirable clarity with which it is written, adds tence 
anything to our knowledge of what Kant was really trying to demonstrate. aware 
The doctrine which she refutes may be worth demolishing on other grounds, On: 
but it is not the doctrine of Kant. basis 
T. D. WELDON. 
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Tio e la ragione. By Augusto Guzzo. Brescia: ‘‘ La Morcelliana”’, 1947. 
Pp. 360. 


Tuts book is the first of six volumes in which Augusto Guzzo, professor of 
philosophy in the University of Turin, proposes to give a final form to his 
thought under the general title: L’womo. The exposition is preceded 
by a summary and followed by appendices discussing several controversial 
points. But this rational distribution of the book helps but little towards 
an understanding of Professor Guzzo’s ideas owing to his verbose style, 
which accumulates synonyms and rhetorical tirades, uses the same terms 
again and again with different meanings (or rather avoids giving to terms 
any definite meaning) and leaves his ideas swimming uncertainly in an atmo- 
sphere of “it could be said” and “ or rather ”. 

Professor Guzzo’s philosophy re-echoes all the several stages through 
which his speculations have passed, from an initial subjectivism dominated 
by Descartes and Kant to idealism and thence to existentialism and Catholic 
philosophy. 

To save his praiseworthy faith in a rational basis of knowledge he needs 
give a peculiar twist to rationality by distinguishing between universality 
as “quantity” and universality as a “ quality” of statements, and to at- 
tribute to reason only a qualitative universality which he interprets, rather 
arbitrarily, as a value (p. 98 ff.) and not as a mode of being or thinking. 
But if this position retrieves the self from the mare magnum of Universal 
Subjectivity, it gives to reason a practical aspect and therefore even the dis- 
tinction between sensation and concept must be seen only as a practical 
issue. Professor Guzzo states indeed (p. 228) that sensation implies a 
utilitarian estimation whilst reason is above personal interest. It is immed- 
iately evident how little this can contribute to an explanation of know- 
ledge and existence. Professor Guzzo saves reason but at the expense of that 
fundamental unity of the self which underlies both Descartes’ and Kant’s 
conceptions of thought. 

The basic unsoundness of the existentialist position reacts even on Pro- 
fessor Guzzo’s conception of sensation. Descartes, starting from a dualism 
of matter and mind, had only to prove that matter existed on the basis of 
self-awareness. But existentialism has to prove far more than this. It 
cannot surmise anything beyond existence. Other selves and the world 
have to be considered as extensions or consequences of man in his entirety. 
The self as mere awareness is insufficient as a foundation of the whole extent 
of being and therefore Professor Guzzo is bound to make of the self a boite 


‘ @ surprise putting into it at the very beginning what he is going to find in 
. the course of his analysis, by introducing into the Cartesian self, side by side 
with awareness, “initiative ’—a term excogitated (possibly) only to avoid 
r the current idealistic term “spontaneity”. This “initiative” is the 
a capacity on the part of the self for determining its own awareness so that the 
‘ self may become conscious, or not, in different contexts of its own choice. 
r “* Initiative ” does not refer to sensation. Mere sensation attracts our 
awareness even against our will, or rather without a contributory impulse 
n on the part of “initiative”. This conception of sensation implies the exis- 
Is tence of something outside the self, of an external world determining 
awareness. 
8, One understands at once whither Professor Guzzo is driving. On the 


basis of a naive distinction between sensation and concept (see supra) he 
explains reason as conceptual activity (p. 42) and to establish this activity 
as inherent to the self he resorts to an intimate blending in the self of 
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awareness and “‘initiative’’. ‘“‘ Initiative ’’, as it were, switches deliberate 
awareness on tc mere passive perception and the effect of this action is 
rational thought. 

The position is unsatisfactory. The self is no more a prius if its possible 
“initiative ’” has to be moved from outside. Man is not the only object of 
philosophical inquiry if his paramount activity (reason) is something added 
to an existing content coming from without. In fact Professor Guzzo gives 
up at the same time both Cartesianism and existentialism without substi- 
- tuting for them any sensible alternative. By defining as “thought” what 
happens when I “‘ take an initiative ’ of imagining and thinking about what 
I perceive, perception remains outside conscious life. And the question 
is, how can I be aware of a percept if self-awareness is not necessary to 
perception ? 

On the other hand “‘ initiative ” spurred by external stimuli and spurring 
thought towards the formation of concepts is closely related to the psycho- 
logical conception of attention. Many of Professor Guzzo’s analyses have 
indeed an unmistakable psychological flavour and import. He does not 
posit the problem of man and existence as such. He only tries to find a 
possible cause for several aspects of our conscious life. Thought is a con- 
sequence of “ initiative ” (p. 5) and not consubstantial withit. And reason 
is saved from the existentialist morass only by making of it a natural event 
due to some mysterious activity of man who as merely existent is not in 
and by himself a rational being. He is only endowed with an “ initiative ” 
which may produce concepts and rational thought. 

Marto M. Ross!. 


The Philosophy of Decadentism: A Study of Existentialism. By NoRBERTO 
Bossio, translated by Davip Moorr. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 
1948. Pp 60. Price 5s. 


EvipEntLy Professor Bobbio believes that philosophical criticism should 
consist in sticking some label on the system or theory under examination. 
The label ‘‘ decadentism ” applied to existentialism explains even less than 
in other cases. But by detailing some psychological similarities between 
literary decadentism and the philosophy of existentialism Professor Bobbio 
believes he is entitled to conclude that existentialism is the philosophy of 
decadentism, without explaining whether this means that existentialism 
tries to interpret the outlook of decadentism on a metaphysical plane or 
that to decadentism we owe the birth of existentialism, or that there is only 
an historical, chronological parallelism between decadentism and existen- 
tialism. 

The naivety of this analysis appears in the strange contradiction running 
through the few pages of this book. Professor Bobbio starts by assuming 
that existentialism is “‘ the most genuine interpretation and the most pene- 
trating revelation of (the) crisis” of our times (p. vii); and, without ex- 
plaining what he means by “crisis ” or proving that “crisis” is a legitimate 
philosophical conception, goes on to affirm that crisis “is not decadence, 
though it may lead to decadence” (p. 1). But immediately afterwards 
(p. 5) he maintains that decadentism “ counters . . . faith in the creative 
spirit of man . . . with lack of faith and the will to destruction, as they 
stand revealed in existentialism ”’. 

This sort of inconsistent verbiage can be found even in other passages, 
for instance when the author speaks of existentialism as a novelty because 
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it opposes ‘“‘ the hitherto accepted notion of man as the maker of his own 
destiny ” (p. 23), and immediately afterwards (p. 24) recognises that exis- 
tentialism “‘ re-echoes Christian themes ” and “‘ the pessimistic anthropology 
of the Reform (sic) ”, so that really one does not see how the notion above 
quoted can be considered an “ hitherto accepted notion ” nor existentialism 
praised for its novelty. 

Professor Bobbio does not appear to be well versed in the existentialist 
literature. Relevant references are lacking. He imputes to Heidegger the 
failure to explain why his philosophy is a description and not a valuation. 
This means ignoring the phenomenological basis and meaning of Heidegger’s 
hermeneutic method. On the other hand even Professor Bobbio does not 
“ profess to indicate the speculative meaning ” of existentialism ‘‘ but only 
to throw light on (its) environment”. This is not a philosophical problem 
and one fails to see how it is relevant to the question of the philosophical 
meaning of existentialism. 

Mario M. Rossi. 


Die Wiirde der Menschheit. By Haratp ExKtuND. Uppsala, A.-B. 
Lundequistoka, 1947. Pp. 144. 


THE title is highly misleading. In the first place the author does not 
venture at all on a general treatment of the subject as a whole but confines 
himself to an account and (inconclusive) discussion of Kant. I should 
be the last person to blame anybody for writing a book on Kant, but 
if he does so he should make clear in the title what his purpose is. How- 
ever, even if we add the words “in Kant ”’ to the title, it remains almost 
equally misleading, for the book still covers only a very small part of the 
ground one would expect. The famous second formulation of the moral 
principle—So act as to treat humanity as an end, never as means only 
—is surely quite central to Kant’s account of the worth or dignity of man, 
and so is Kant’s doctrine that the good will is the only thing uncondition- 
ally good, yet these doctrines are hardly mentioned, much less systematic- 
ally discussed. Nor is the sub-title, ‘“‘ Uber die erkenntnistheoretischen 
Voraussetzungen der Religionsphilosophie bei Kant,” more illuminating 
as to the contents. No real attempt is made to relate the discussion of 
this book to Kant’s philosophy of religion or to explain how it affects the 
latter. I have perhaps spoken at excessive length about the defects of 
the title, but I do think I am bound, as a reviewer, to warn people against 
procuring the book on false pretences. 

What is discussed almost alone is Kant’s use of the concept of feeling, 
especially in connection with ethics. But even here the chief problems 
are neglected. The author succeeds in showing that feeling plays a much 
more important part in Kant’s philosophy than is generally admitted, 
but he makes no attempt that I can see to arrive at a comprehensive view 
trying to reconcile this with Kant’s obvious emphasis on reason or say 
at what points it cannot be reconciled, nor does he give an account of 
the attempt in the Critique of Judgement to provide a more objective 
status for feeling (beyond a number of references to the theory of the 
sublime). There are no doubt a good many points of value in the book, 
but the lack of a co-ordinated plan makes it hard to take in. It reads 
like a series of disconnected observations rather than like an organised 
argument, and whether we take it as a discussion of the subject specified 
in its main title or of that specified in the sub-title or even of Kant’s 
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account of feeling, it almost ignores the chief problems involved. For 
anybody who wishes to do research work on the last of the three topics 
it provides valuable material, but I cannot recommend anybody else to 
spend their time reading it. Though part of a series of books issued by 
Uppsala University, it is printed in German. It is a pity that no index 
is provided. 
A. C. Ewina. 


Nietzsche : The Story of a Human Philosopher. By H. A. REYBURN, in 
collaboration with H. E. Hinperks and J.G.Taytor. Pp. viii +500. 
London: Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 1948. Price 21s. net. 


WE can understand some philosophers’ works perfectly well without a 
biography—indeed better without a biography than with one ;but Nietzsche’s 
writings express so personal an outlook on the world that in order to under- 
stand why he wrote what he did we have to begin by understanding the 
man. What the authors of this book have done is to present us with an 
account of his life and writings and the connection between them. Itis a 
book which is fascinating throughout and delightfully written, and the 
portrait it presents is one which lives. We are shown how Nietzsche, from 
early boyhood, was unable to adjust himself to those around him, how he 
blamed the world for his own failings, and ended up by glorifying in his 
writings all those qualities which he himself lacked ; the Superman, the 
Will to Power and the Antichrist spring from the retiring scholarly invalid 
who had in his character so much of the pity he so much despised. This 
is of course a perfectly straightforward matter of psychological compensa- 
tion ; but the book is mercifully free from psychological jargon—and what 
temptations the subject must have offered! Professor Reyburn plays the 
double réle of sympathetic portrayer of a human being and detached critic 
of his ideas and combines both parts well. When he thinks it necessary 
to criticise he does not hesitate to do so ; but the book contains far more 
exposition than criticism and its main aim is to make us understand 
Nietzsche’s character and why he came to write what he did. It does 
make us understand, though without (for me at least) destroying the 
impression that Nietzsche’s own final madness is the most eloquent comment 
on his ideas. 

The book is carefully documented but, although many biographies do 


not need indexes, it is a pity this does not have one. 
GrorGE E. Hucues. 


La Raison et les Normes. By ANpR& LaLANDE. Hachette, 1948. Pp. 
233. 


Contemporary French philosophy is on the whole insufficiently known in 
England ; and in this lucid, vigorous, and agreeably written work of M. 
Lalande, many English readers will find the double interest of a well-known 
problem discussed in a fresh climate of thought. The author’s aim is to 
establish the validity of ethical (and aesthetic) norms, and confute the 
sceptical historical relativist. He is an unusually agreeable champion, 
because he defends by attacking. The primary contention of the book is 
that judgments about values underly not ethics merely, but every branch 
of rational thought. To adopt inductive methods, adhere to the “ Laws 
of Thought ’’, or consistently observe certain principles of inference—these 
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actions must all be based on normative principles. In fact, this promulga- 
tion of norms is the typical activity of human reason. Both in ethics and 
elsewhere, the demand for proof cannot be pushed back beyond a certain 
point. Proof is sometimes possible, because it is recognised not to be 
required always ; and the field within which it cannot properly be demanded 
has, esentially, a normative part. 

Ethics and aesthetics thus appear in their context. Like Bacon, M. 
Lalande believes that truth resides primarily in generalities of a middle 
status. From these there may be inference downward to particular cases, 
or upward to a supreme principle, which is a proper object of philosophical 
enquiry. But it is a consequent of the basic normative truths, not their 
ground. These, in their turn, may quite simply be known directly, or not 
known ; a characteristic of any norm is that blindness to it is perfectly 
possible. 

M. Lalande hopes, therefore, to raise the credit of ethical and aesthetic 
norms, by showing that it is their existence, not the contrary, which is 
naturally to be expected. To this end he deftly stresses the analogy be- 
tween ethics or aesthetics, and logic or science. Much that he says is of 
interest ; but there are contrasts as well as resemblances. The argument 
is advanced, for example, that the basic principles of science and logic have 
their distinctive character, because they actually impose duties. But these 
duties (if indeed they exist) are not at all related to their subjects, as 
ethical norms are to ethics, or to conduct. What can be said of them is 
that if this or that conceptual framework or principle of method is adopted, 
results will be obtained accordingly. Which of them are in fact adopted 
is a matter of tradition, elegance, or convenience in predicting ; and there- 
fore of convention. But that ethical principles are valid by convention, is 
precisely what M. Lalande wishes to deny. 

It may be that progress in these matters comes through qualifying the 
analogies rather than stressing them. M. Lalande compares the special 
worth of actions which are in excess of those demanded by an ethical norm, 
with those which produce sublimity in art but disregard its canons, and 
with those fortunate (or inspired) illogicalities which occasionally benefit 
philosophers and scientists. But there is no analogy. No way exists in 
which a scientific or logical principle can be complied with to excess ; and 
it is not superabundant observance of the canon (though this is easy enough) 
but successful disregard, which produces what has been called ‘‘ the Sub- 
lime ”’ in art. 

A dangerous process of Gleichschaltung within the categories of ethics 
and aesthetics, tends to conceal from M. Lalande that these two studies are 
by no means strictly parallel. Aesthetics may be a homogeneous study ; 
but ethics attempts to unravel a far more elaborate complex of norms, some 
overtly conventional, others insistently not so. The strictly ethical im- 
peratives seem to have their distinctive character sometimes because they 
are resultant of other more restricted norms—such as those of etiquette, 
fair play, or social and class codes (perhaps even the aesthetic canons too) ; 
sometimes because they override or indefinitely extend these more limited 
imperatives. 

M. Lalande’s method conceals, rather than displays this complexity ; 
but he does notice that extension to universality is a characteristic of 
ethical principles. He goes further. He argues that the whole trend of 
ethical thought, throughout history, has been in the direction of this ideal, 
and has moved from elaborate differentiation, towards identity.- He finds 
a parallel trend in the sequence of scientific and logical frameworks ; and 
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raison constituante, manifested therein, seems in its fundamental direction 
to afford a new absolute, offsetting the relativism of the historical codes. 
This part of the book scarcely harmonises with M. Lalande’s leaning 
towards moral Intuitionism, or with his shrewd remarks on evolutionary 
ethics ; and generalisations about these universal trends, working parallel 
in various branches of human enquiry, seem too generalised to admit of 
convincing proof. Certainly, too, the actual series of normative codes 
through history is in no ordinary sense a rational one. M. Lalande con- 
trasts raison constituante with raison constituée, operating the ethical system 
of any given period, and applying it to cases; but he does not notice that 


one of these terms must be a misnomer. 
C. J. 


Létre et L’essence. By E. Gilson. Paris: J. Vrin, 1948. Pp. 328. 


“* Att the failures of metaphysics ”’, M. Gilson begins, “‘ come from the fact 
that metaphysicians have substituted for being, as the first principle of their 
science, one of the particular aspects of being studied by the various natural 
sciences.” This granted, how does the error constantly arise ? The fact 
is, that though nothing is so important to us as knowledge of existence, our 
concepts are existentially neutral: our conceptual representation is con- 
genitally blind to existence. The real trouble with metaphysics has been 
its failure to grapple with and incorporate this fact ; and the book is de- 
signed to show first, historically, that, and in what ways, this has been the 
case ; and then how, though not in detail, we may find a remedy. 

There follow a series of studies, which fill most of the book, of the positions 
which the greatest western philosophers, from Parmenides to Kierkegaard, 
have taken up on this problem of being, essence.and existence. These in- 
vestigations proceed with all the masterly and fluent scholarship with which 
the author’s earlier works have made us acquainted, and culminates in two 
brilliant chapters on Hegel and Kierkegaard, in whose thought he finds 
epitomised the two grand misconceptions of essence and existence which 
result from subordinating either to the other. Hegel’s attempted deduction 
of existence, and the intense reaction of Kierkegaard against it, are expound- 
ed and portrayed with remarkable felicity ; and when the insufficiency of 
both has been made plain by the contrast, the stage is set for the author’s 
own attempt at synthesis, his discussion of a true metaphysics of being, as 
against the false ones of essence and of existence. 

This last and shorter part of the book is less convincing than the histori- 
cal analyses ; and indeed the author never seems to be at home without a 
text. He argues, on familiar lines, that we can have no concept of existence. 
The ontologies of essence (e.g. Hegel) not merely go wrong on that, but mis- 
conceive the nature of essence itself: they forget that essence is always that 
of a being, which the concept of the essence alone does not wholly express. 
In the subject designated by each essence, there is a metaphysical element, 
the act of existing, which transcends the essence itself and its conceptual 
representation, and can only be attained by the judgment ; for whatever 
the difficulties of the correspondence theory, judgment is always essentially 
existential. This recognition of the complementarity of essence and exis- 
tence in being, and this alone, opens to us the possibility of genuine and 
fruitful metaphysics. This metaphysics is the via media between dogmatic 
rationalism on the one hand, and the irrationalist, existentialist or pos- 
itivist reactions against it on the other. With great skill, and from many 
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directions, M. Gilson brings us up against this ultimate dilemma of philo- 
sophical thought, and promises the solution. But when one looks for the 
content of the metaphysics that is to be the solution, one finds that nothing 
is provided. Itisindeed suggested that an example of this true metaphysics 
is provided by Aquinas, but this is not developed ; and there are moments 
when one gets the impression that the true metaphysics is not a separate 
discipline at all, but just the progress of human thought itself, oscillating 
between the abstract and the concrete and only grasping their unity in the 
sense that it always refuses to let them be finally divided. M. Gilson cer- 
tainly for the most part claims that an independent science of metaphysics, 
with a content of its own, is possible ; but from what he tells us about it, one 
cannot see that it can do more than “‘ comprehend the incomprehensibility ” 
of the problem which it sets, and leave the special sciences to get on with 
the job of achieving in practice that unity of essence and existence which 
theory cannot see. No doubt this result would be rejected by the author ; 
but another book is required to show that there is not this contradiction in 
his thought ; and such a book would have to be, not a further discussion of 


i the hoped-for science, but an exposition of the science itself. 
i One further fact is worth noticing. The logical discussions of existence 
, and essence proceed as if modern logic, with all its helpful symbolical de- 
vices, did not exist ; and it is often hard to move from the one language to 
. the other. This reminds one forcibly how modern logic has cut across the 
i traditional procedure of philosophy. Most of us, probably, are sufficiently 
‘ distant from the ardent days of revolution not to believe that our novelties 
" have put all the traditional contributions out of court. Have not these two 
. sides of modern western philosophy real need of each other? A philosopher 
who could combine M. Gilson’s magnificent grasp of philosophical tradition 
4 with a command of the technical resources of modern logic: the need for 
: such a prodigy is perhaps the true moral of this book. 
J. P. Corserr. 
0 
Is Jeremy Bentham and the Law. A symposium edited on behalf of the 
h Faculty of Laws of University College, London by GzorcE W. KEETON 
mn. and GrorG ScHWARZENBERGER. London: Stevens & Sons Ltd., 
7" 1948. Pp. 259. Price 20s. 
0 
"s THE members of the London Faculty of Laws who instigated this tribute 
aS to Bentham have also contributed most of the essays. The studies cover 
Bentham’s influence in many fields not only in English Law but in Inter- 
‘i national Law and the Constitutional Law of other countries. Although 
a the contents will interest legal historians and political scientists more 
e. than philosophers as such, the moralist will find here a wealth of material 
is- illustrating the practical importance of Utilitarian theory. The essays 
at are arranged more or less systematically and the overlap is small. The 
38. lay reader would have benefited had the book opened with a more general 
iti, and explanatory chapter along the lines of Mr. Graveson’s essay at Chapter 6, 
ial for the few essays which call for some familiarity with legal theory and 
rer jargon come earlier in the book. Two contributions fall somewhat below 
lly the high average quality. Mr. R. C. Fitzgerald gives too few of Bentham’s 
is- and too many of his own political views. Professor Friedman’s section on 
nd Bentham’s moral philosophy is superficial. He writes 1 for example of Ben- 
tic tham’s “‘ refusal to see the reality of conflict between the individual interest 
Os- 
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and that of the community ”’, and of his thinking “‘ that the interests of 
individuals were automatically conducive to the interests of the com- 
nunity”’. This is a misrepresentation. Fortunately Bentham’s state- 
ment of, and solution to, this problem is adequately handled by Professor 
Ayer, who ends the book with a neat and lucid exposition of Bentham’s 
Utility Principle and its main defects. 

Ayer’s essay is ideal for its purpose, except perhaps for two details. 
The first is the quotations from the Deontology which he uses ! to illustrate 
Bentham’s reconciliation between Psychological Egoism and the possibility 
of benevolent actions. He places in juxtaposition sets of quotations which 
amount to the following claims : 


(a) that a person could not deliberately choose to confer on others a smaller 
portion of happiness than he himself sacrificed thereby ; 

(b) that a person could not deliberately choose to make a sacrifice unless he 
expected to maximise his own happiness thereby. 

Now while claim (6) is, or follows from, a definition of Psychological 
Egoism, claim (a) is surely incompatible with this theory. Bentham’s 
formulation of claim (a) does seem to indicate that “ sacrifice” is being 
used here in its normal sense, implying that a person can choose to act in a 
way which he expects will fail to maximise his own happiness, and this 
would involve a glaring inconsistency ; but even if “‘ sacrifice ” is used in a 
Pickwickian sense in both cases, claim (a) still suggests that a person can 
adopt as an independent reason for choice the anticipated ratio between 
his own and other people’s resultant happiness, that is, a motive other than 
the one specified by Psychological Egoism. These quotations illustrate 
Bentham’s failure to see that Psychological Egoism provides no criterion 
for deciding what distribution of happiness between himself and others a 
person will expect or find most happiness in promoting. Ayer would have 
done better either to avoid the quotations in question or to have commented 
on their inconsistency, especially since he later emphasises the difficulties of 
Bentham’s theory on the assumption that he was a consistent Psychological 
Egoist. 

The second point arises from Ayer’s discussion * of the significance of “ the 
greatest number” in the familiar context “The right and proper end of 
government is . . . the greatest happiness of the greatest number”. Ayer 
says that he is fairly sure that Bentham did not intend the distribution of 
the resultant happiness, as distinct from its quantity, to be an independent 
criterion of the rightness of an action. Ayer produces no evidence for this 
interpretation which does seem correct. Some readers may, however, 
suspect that a purely quantitative hedonism conflicts with Bentham’s 
egalitarianism, especially since Friedman has stressed Bentham’s latter 
loyalty more than hishedonism. It would therefore have been an advantage 
if Ayer (or Friedman) had indicated that Bentham did to his own satis- 
faction reconcile these principles. In the Constitutional Code * Bentham 
based his advocacy of more equal distribution of security and property 
solely on the grounds that this will increase the sum of happiness. He used 
what have become stock arguments in the economists’ theory of social 
welfare, namely the “law of diminishing utility ” and the argument that 
capacities for pleasure and pain do not vary widely between rich and poor. 

C. W. K. MunDLE. 


2p, 250. 2 Bk. I, Ch. 3, § 5. 
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La Science Physique et le Réalite: Réalisme, Positivisme, Mathématisme. 
By Rosert Buancuk&. Professor 4 la Faculté des Lettres de Toulouse. 
Presses Universitaires de France. 300 Frs. 


Tuts book should, I think, prove extremely useful to Honours and post- 
graduate students of the philosophy of science ; and certain chapters of it 
deserve the attention of all serious philosophers. Its author shows a 
remarkable grasp, at once scholarly and imaginative, of the history of 
western science and philosophy ; and, for all that he apologises for his 
ignorance of recent relevant literature published outside France, very little 
published matter of importance has in fact escaped his net. That he should 
be fully versed in the great philosophers of science of his own country— 
from Boutroux and Claude Bernard via Poincaré and Bruntschwicg to 
Meyerson—one would expect; but M. Blanché has also made a careful 
study of the Viennese Positivists from Mach to Carnap, and he has read and 
appreciated Peirce, Bridgman and other American philosophers of science. 
He is thus fully equipped to write a useful, comparative study of the three 
main lines of interpretation—the Réalisme, Positivisme, Mathématisme of 
his subtitle—that philosophers have put upon modern physics. But in 
fact his book is something more than this. It is informed throughout by a 
subtle dialectic, and, fortunately, it contains sections in which M. Blanché 
has let his own thoughts on the methods and implications of modern 
physics have their head. These are, I suggest, the best sections in the book. 

The main pattern of Mr. Blanché’s argument may be indicated as follows. 
The initial opposing theses are Positivism—roughly the view that science 
consists in our possession of a set of formulae by which we can order and 
control our sense-experiences—and Realism—roughly the view that physical 
science gives us a picture of the “ ultimate ” structure of the world. The 
aetiology of both theses is given, somewhat cursorily, in terms of habits of 
thought enshrined in the Aristotelian subject—predicate logic. Each 
thesis is shown to be of value as a protest against the inadequacies of the 
other ; but give either enough rope and, Mr. Blanché has little difficulty in 
showing, it will very quickly hang itself. Thus Realism, when it tries to 
give an account of its “ ultimates ” is forced either to refer back to certain 
arbitrarily selected features of sense-appearances, with contradictory 
consequences pointed out by Berkeley, or else to make company with that 
consistently unresponsive ghost, the thing-in-itseif. And Positivism, 
when it seeks to explain the status and role of theories in physics, has been 
forced to set a wide and quite unwarranted gulf between the symbolic 
expressions of scientific theories (whose “syntax” is the object of the 
physicist’s a priori knowledge) and the physicist’s actual observations 
and operations (the objects of his empirical knowledge). The embarrass- 
ments and contradictions of each of these theses are to be resolved, Mr. 
Blanché believes in what he calls mathématisme, a form of idealism which 
he derives from Descartes and Kant—both very liberally interpreted— 
and, among more recent writers, from Bruntschwicg. All this is very 
neatly done, and yet it is somehow unsatisfying. For one thing, it is 
strange to find a writer, who emphasises again and again the barrenness of 
merely “subsumptive” generalisation, accepting without criticism the 
conventional classifications of philosophers and philosophies, and in 
consequence giving us, too often, a kind of running-commentary on a 
highly complex battle of “‘ isms ”’, instead of a Kritik of the actual argu- 
ments of important philosophers. Again, just because M. Blanché’s 
mathématisme—also described as idéalisme and as objectivisme and bearing 
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a close resemblance to the operationisme of Peirce and Bridgman—is intro- 
duced as the “ higher synthesis ’’ in which the embarrassment and contra- 
dictions of Positivism and Realism are resolved, his accounts of it tend 
to be disappointingly oblique and allusive. Here are two of his descrip- 
tions of it. ‘‘ Elle tend a se définir comme l’ensemble des méthodes qui 
permettent une connaissance toujours plus objective, c’est 4 dire dépouillée 
de l’anthropomorphisme et valable pour tout esprit en général, indépend- 
amment de nos modes humains de perception et de représentation ” 
(p. 200). ‘‘Corrélat objectif d’une pensée dont toute l’activité est d’établir 
des relations, le monde allors apparait necessairement comme cet entrecroise- 
ment de rapports abstraits que nous appelons la réalité physique.” (p. 207.) 

In the course of the complex argument that leads M. Blanché to these con- 
clusions, we are given some very suggestive hints as to his views on mathe- 
matical generalisation, on the passage of human thought from the sub- 
sumptive (conceptuel as M. Blanché unhappily names it) to the relational 
level, and on the verification of highly abstract physical hypotheses. But 
on none of these issues does he elaborate his own view sufficiently. More- 
over, there are, or so it seems to me, some strangely undefended premises 
in M. Blanché’s all too allusive defence of mathématisme. For instance he 
refers frequently to relational complexes as “ créations originales de l’esprit ” 
—a most question-begging phrase, M. Blanché’s use of which is all the odder 
since he admits that the subject-attribute form is best considered as one 
very elementary instance of the general category of relation (p. 23). 
Again, although M. Blanché’s lucid intelligence keeps him from floundering 
in the confusions which the word reality so easily generates, he would have 
done well, I think, to have given us an explicit account of its—to my mind 
very far from ‘systematic ’—ambiguities. On all these scores M. Blanché 
might plead, I suppose, that one cannot do everything in one book ; and it 
is indeed good news (as his Preface tells us) that he has further studies in 
preparation on the parallel developments of physical science and philo- 
sophical idealism. Nevertheless, in philosophy as elsewhere, first things 
should come first, and I suspect that M. Blanché is guilty of some errors 
of judgment as to what things are first in the philosophy of science. 

In three sections of his book—‘‘ La Physique Contemporaire et I’ Idéal- 
isme ‘‘ Positivisme et Mathématisme”’ and ‘‘ Le Réfus de l’Indétermin- 
able ”—M. Blanché lets his thought run free, at least for a few pages, 
from the main framework of his argument. The result is some highly 
stimulating remarks on the philosophical significance of advanced physical 
theories in general and of the “ uncertainty principle ” in particular, and 
what—though I say it from the depth of my ignorance—I suspect are 
really important reflexions on the significance (for philosophy) of Hilbert’s 
“axiomatic method”. In these pages the reader is given more than a hint 
of M. Blanché’s quality as an original thinker, and they afford real grounds 
for predicting that, if he will concentrate on saying his own say, he will 


make a contribution of the first importance to the philosophy of physics. 
W. B. GALLiz. 


The Naturalism of Samuel Alexander. By Joun W. McCartuy. King’s 
Crown Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege) 1948. Pp. 111. 
Price $2.50, 14s. 


Tus volume is one of a series published by the King’s Crown Press—a 
division of the The Columbia University Press, “‘ organised for the purpose 
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of making certain scholarly material available at a minimum cost”. 
McCarthy’s book however, could neither be described as scholarly nor, for 
its size, cheap in price. The key-word ‘naturalism’ on the title-page, 
turns out on inspection to be rather a blanket term covering what appears 
to be a popular digest of Alexander’s views on religion, truth, beauty and 
goodness. His method of treatment may be seen from the chapter on 
the theory of truth which extends to the length of seven and half pages, 
and includes more than a fair sprinkling of quotations. 

McCarthy tells us that he finds Alexander satisfying and stimulating 
because firstly, though his attitude to the world resembles that of the 
scientist he includes the aesthetic and religious experience of man, and 
secondly, because of his doctrine of emergent evolution, the tendency of 
all things to strive to the next highest level of existence. Strangely enough, 
it is precisely this doctrine which dates most in Alexander’s philosophy 
and gives to it its character of Victorian optimism. A metaphysics based 
on the Second Law of Thermodynamics would seem more appropriate at 
the present day, and would also canflict less with the findings of modern 
physics. 

McCarthy criticises Alexander for failing to make clear that he employs 
‘the principle of analogy ’ as a unifying method in his philosophy. As an 
example of Alexander’s use of this method, he points to the dualism of 
the body-mind relationship which he claims is taken from direct experience 
and used as a metaphysical formula to apply to levels above and below 
man—to inorganic nature as well as to Deity. But such a formula far 
from being taken from direct experience as McCarthy claims would seem 
rather to reflect the surgical operation carried out on experience by Galileo ; 
on a phenomenalist account it becomes redundant. 

McCarthy emerges as an enthusiastic supporter of the economic inter- 
pretation of history. Alexander, we are told, writes as if he had never 
heard of Karl Marx, the economic interpretation of history, or the class- 
struggle. Itis a pity no doubt that there is no mention of Marx in ‘ Space, 
3 Time and Deity ’, but it was intended to be a series of lectures on Natural 
Theology and not a sociological treatise; in any case Alexander would 
P have rejected the rather naive assumption that economics is the mainspring 
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- of human activities. McCarthy’s book has this, however, to commend it, 
9 it is written in clear and simple English so that its defects are immediately 
y apparent to the reader. Moreover, it has an excellent bibliography in 
ul which most, if not all of, the relevant material on Alexander is carefully 
d classified and docketed. 

W. Mays. 

it 

ls Ancilla to the Pre-Socratic Philosophers. A complete translation of the 
Il Fragments in Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker. By KATHLEEN 
FREEMAN, D.Litt. Oxford: Blackwell, 1948. Pp.x + 162. 8s. 6d. 


Dr. FREEMAN’S new translation of all the fragments of the Pre-Socratic 
philosophers contained in the collection of Diels is meant to accompany her 
°s Companion to the Pre-Socratic Philosophers. The translations of the frag- 
1. ments are complete, except for the longer fragments of Gorgias, which are 
fully summarised. Short footnotes deal with questions of reading and 
interpretation, but for fuller discussions the reader is referred to the Com- 
-a panion. For each philosopher there are a few lines of introduction, giving 
his date and information about the works from which the fragments are 
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or may be derived. Headings of the same sort are provided for those 
philosophers of whom no fragments survive, but at least the dates and 
names are known. 

The book should be extremely useful to all those who need to know 
something about early Greek philosophy, but have no Greek, or not very 
much. Continual checking of the statements of secondary authorities, 
ancient and modern, by such genuine fragments as survive, is absolutely 
necessary in any study of the Pre-Socratics. Dr. Freeman’s translation 
seems very accurate and unlikely to mislead the Greekless reader at any 
important point, and takes account of recent work on the interpretation of 
the fragments. Of course there are inevitable disadvantages in reading 
Greek philosophy in translation. An example is provided by Dr. Freeman’s 
translation of Logos in Heraclitus as ‘‘ Law” ; this is certainly not adequate 
but there is no single English word which will give a better translation. 
Logos, in fact, is one of the untranslatable terms of Greek philosophy (like 
Nous in the Platonists). But though the present translation will not of 
course make the study of the text unnecessary for those for whom it is 
in any way possible, it should be of permanent usefulness to a great many 
students of early Greek philosophy. 

A. H. ARMSTRONG. 


A Modern Introduction to Psychology. By Rex and MarGaReT KNIGHT. 
London: University Tutorial Press, 1948. Pp. 242. 7s. 6d. 


In the present state of Psychology, and of the teaching of Psychology, 
there is no one text book that will serve all purposes. During the last ten 
years or so many new texts have been produced and of these quite a few 
have changed their character in successive editions ; but there was still a 
place for just such a book as this new text by Rex and Margaret Knight. 
It meets the need for a short factual text for the first year student and for 
all who like to obtain ‘ a general view of a wide stretch of country ’, as the 
authors put it, before exploring it in detail. On the other hand, it avoids 
being merely sketchy. The topics selected for treatment are presented 
with adequate detail and room is found even for reference to matters of 
recent research which so far have not found their way into the general run 
of texts. 

As is fitting in a factual textbook for elementary students, philosophical 
issues are in the main excluded, but the authors display a very nice judg- 
ment concerning when philosophy can be avoided and when it cannot. 
When it cannot, the situation is handled with deftness and ease. The 
authors know what they are talking about and they know exactly what 
they want to say. It is refreshing, for example, to read a clear defence of 
a frankly epiphenomenalist position. The empirical psychologist is almost 
of necessity an epiphenomenalist in practice, but in the exposition of his 
general principles he so often lacks the courage of his convictions. What- 
ever otherwise may be its limitations, epiphenomenalism has outstanding 
merits, heuristic and educational. It teaches the student to take very 
seriously indeed the search for the neural correlates of his mental processes. 
In theory parallelistic theories should have a similar effect, but for some 
reason or other in practice they do not. Parallelism can be believed but it 
rarely appears to be believed with practical conviction. But if students 
learn nothing else from the Knights’ book they will at least learn that their 
minds are attached to their bodies. They will learn this not merely through 
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the general formula but also through the particularities of each of the 
twenty chapters ; and there are some extremely good diagrams to rub the 
lesson in. 

Though far from being merely popular, the book is written with grace 
and humour, and in an attention-holding way. As is the modern mode, 
illustrative matter is drawn not from the poets but from the surrounding 
world and contemporary events. This teaches the student that psychology 
applies to the world in which they live. The price to be paid for this 
advantage is that the illustrative material quickly gets out of date. In the 
older monumental texts the quotations from the classics were the only 
things that never had to be revised. But if this book is received as it 
deserves to be received, opportunity for the revision of such details will not 
be long deferred. It is to be hoped that the authors will resist the tempta- 
tion to expand it, because for its purpose this book is just the right size. 
Except, perhaps, for the addition of a single chapter. There is no chapter 
on the Emotions. The word does not even occur in the index. This is 
strange in view of the fact that the whole book is written in the spirit of 
James on the Emotions. But the fact that the whole book is so written 
perhaps gives the required explanation. 

C. A. Macs. 


Man and Metaphysics. By Professor Grorce P. Apams. Columbia 

University Press (London : Geoffrey Cumberlege). 
On the cover of this book the publishers say “‘ The point of view which finds 
utterance here is probably at variance with the dominant climate of opinion 
in contemporary philosophy.” They might also have added that it is 
unlikely to produce any converts, since the reader is liable to feel mis- 
givings about semantics on almost every page. There are several reasons 
for this. Professor Adams makes little attempt to define the familiar 
terms he uses, and also has a liking for inventing words. For example, 
“metaphor ” is used as a verb. This usage occurs in connexion with the 
analogical extension of concepts, which is apparently an important part of, 
or element in, man’s “ metaphysical sense”. The objects of this activity 
of “ metaphoring ” are described as “‘ meanings’, from which one must 
conclude that as far as Professor Adams is concerned Ogden and Richards 
have written in vain. 

It is difficult to know whether some of the arguments are intended to be 
taken seriously, in particular that designed to show why science is demo- 
cratic. “* All instances participate on equal terms in the type, class or law 
of which they are particular instances. Here is a bond which links the 
scientific temper with that of democracy.” After this one is rather sur- 
prised to find that the coming Presidential election is not quoted in favour 
of indeterminism in physics. 

C. K. Grant. 


The Religion of Philosophers. By James H. Dunnam. Pennsylvania 
University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. Price 22s. 
Pp. 303, bibliography and index. 


Tus book sets out to give, each in his own chapter, the religious views of 
Plato, Aristotle, Epicurus, M. Aurelius, S. Augustine, Leibniz, Spinoza (in 
that order), Hume, Kant and Comte. The author wisely does not specify 
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what he means by “ religion ’’, but the questions on which he quotes the 
opinions of his authorities are roughly (I quote from the Foreword) ‘“‘ What 
do we mean by universal Substance ? Does it exist as an objective reality, 
or is its concept the only fact we can logically deal with ? If we maintain 
that it has independent existence, how can we investigate its activities ? 
What sort of intellectual activity can grapple with a reality that is not 
presented, point by point, to the senses of the body ?” The temper of the 
exposition is urbane and liberal. An idea to Mr. Dunham is something 
more than a permanent possibility of refutation ; it has its intrinsic interest 
and this he succeeds in conveying. Each philosopher gives his opinion in 
Mr. Dunham’s own words, and “ comparisons are made with other thinkers 
and justiciable issues . . . discussed with candour and discretion”. That 
is, incoherencies are detected, special pleading or gross unplausibility 
rebuked. But the main weight is on exposition, not on refutation, nor on 
the distillation of a philosophia perennis. It appears that Mr. Dunham’s 
own outlook is Spinozistic, in that he believes in the existence of a proper 
object of human worship, but will have nothing to do with revelation or 
transcendence ; but this axe is not ground to any unreasonable extent. 
Leibniz and S. Augustine are rather unsympathetically treated; Kant 
(surely not a great religious thinker) perhaps too generously ; Hume rather 
ponderously. Many philosophers will find the chapters on M. Aurelius and 
Comte the most useful, for obvious reasons. In the case of Plato, Mr. 


Dunham believes that he was misinterpreted by Aristotle who has led us all 
astray (Ritter however, I imagine, is halfway back to the truth). Plato, in 
Mr. Dunham’s view, did not believe in a supersensible world of intuitable 
forms, “‘ separated ” from the material world. The forms are “ logical con- ] 
cepts ”’, and the idea of the Good provides “ a sort of intuitive look at the 
total values of scientific thought or moral ambitions ” (p. 29), being at the I 
same time “ the metaphysical expression of Deity”. Thissort of Spinozistic y 


interpretation may well be correct ; but it leads to bold and heterodox 
statements like this (p. 39) “ Immortal for him” (Plato) “means what 


eternal means for Spinoza — the Universal application of a given set of 

ideas”. Little can be done towards establishing it in 29 pages. In the F 

case of Aristotle also a rather similar interpretation of “ active intellect ” , 

is advocated against Ross and perhaps most Aristotelians (though not, I W 

suppose, the Averroists), and is again uncomfortable in the space of 31 pages. 

In the case of S. Augustine Mr. Dunham faces a difficulty which also troubles J. 

him in a lesser degree with those who follow. Augustine’s religious views D; 
i 


were of course constructed in the context of a system of dogmatics be- 
lieved to be the correct interpretation of a set of historical facts ; in other 
words, he was a catholic trying to exhibit the rationale of his belief. Mr. 

Dunham is not interested in revelation, and in consequence his exposition Jol 
is an exposition of a half-man. The religion he gives Augustine is not 


Augustine’s religion but Augustine’s reflections about the philosophical 
status of his religious views. Mr. Dunham’s observations about original Les 

sin (circa p. 262) show that he has given little sympathetic consideration 
to traditional Christian theology, and this is a serious handicap ; for in- Alo 

stance, Kant is allowed to get away with his travesties of the Christian 
religion. De\ 

With these qualifications, Mr. Dunham’s scholarly and temperate expo- 
sitions add up to a valuable source-book for the philosophy of religion. The Ral 
] 


style is neither graceful nor precise, but the matter is well assembled and 
the treatment sympathetic as well as careful. 
I. M. Cromsie. 
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G. V. Plekhanov, In Defence of Materialism. The Development of the 
Monist View of History. Translated by Andrew Rothstein. 
London, Lawrence & Wishart, 1947, pp. 303, 18s. 

Pouvoir de Esprit sur le Réel (Bibliothéque Scientifique 15), Neuchatel, 
Editions du Griffon, 1948, pp. 223. 

Richard Price, A Review of the Principal Questions in' Morals, edited by 
D. Daiches Raphael, Oxford at the Clarendon Press (Geoffrey 
Cumberlege), 1948, pp. xlvii + 301, 15s. 

Pietro Romano, Ontologia de Valore (Problemi d’Oggi Collani de Filosofia 
e Storia della Filosofia, Terza Serie, Vol. Ottavo) Padova, Cedam, 
1949, pp. 221, L. 950. 

George H. Sabine, Hssays in Political Theory, presented to. Edited by 
Milton R. Konvitz and Arthur E. Murphy, New York, Cornell 
University Press, 1948, pp. 331, $4.00. 

Kurt Schilling, Platon: EHinfiihrung in Seine Philosophie (Monographien 
zur Philosophischen Forschung Band III/IV), Wurzach/Wiirtt., 
Verlag Rudolf Birnbach, 1948, pp. 348. 

Luigi Stefanini, Metafisica dell’ Arte, Padua, Editoria Liviana, 1948, pp. 99. 

Vico y Herder. Homenaje en el Segundo Centenario, Buenos Aires Uni- 
versity, Facultad de Filosofia y Letras Instituto de Filosofia, 1948, 
pp. 392. 

Jean Wahl, The Philosopher’s Way, New York, Oxford University Press 
(London : Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1948, pp. xiv + 334, £1 1s. 

O. S. Wauchope, Deviation into Sense: The Nature of Explanation. 
London, Faber & Faber, Ltd., 1948, pp. 163, 12s. 6d. 

Rudolf Zocher, Tatwelt und Erfahrungswissen (Monographien zur Philo- 
sophischen Forschung Band II), Wurzach/Wiirtt., Verlag Rudolf 
Birnbach, 1948, pp. 98. 


Carlos Astrada, Sociologia de la Guerra y Filosofia de la Paz, Buenos Aires, 
Imprenta y Casa Editora “‘ Coni”’, 1948. 

Leonard Carmichael and Walter F. Dearborn, Reading and Visual Fatigue, 
London, George G. Harrap & Co. Ltd., 1948, pp. 483. 

Bertrand S. Frohman, M.D., Brief Psychotherapy, with the collaboration 
of Evelyn P. Frokman, London, Hemry Kimpton, 1948, pp. 265, 
£1. 

Donald M. Johnson, Essentials of Psychology, an Introductory Text-Book, 
London, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. Ltd., 1948, pp. xiii + 491, 
£1 Is. 

S. G. Soal, The Experimental Situation in Psychical Research, being the 
9th Frederick W. H. Myers Memorial Lecture, 1947. London, 
The Society for Psychical Research, 1948, pp. 63, 2s. 

C. W. Valentine, Psychology and Mental Health, London, Methuen & Co. 
Ltd., 1948, pp. vii + 82, 4s. 


Herschel Baker, The Dignity of Man, Studies in the Persistence of an Idea, 
Harvard University Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1948, 
pp. 365, $5.00. 

Emil Brunner, Christianity and Civilisation. First Part: Foundations, 

London, Nisbet & Co. Ltd., 1948, pp. xi + 167, 10s. 
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Vergilius Ferm, What can we believe ? New York, Philosophical Library, 
1948, pp. ix + 211, $3.00. 

Gustav E. Mueller, Philosophy of Literature, New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1948, pp. 226, $3.50. 

John Milton Murry, The Challenge of Schweitzer, London, The Jason 
Press, 1948, pp. 133, 6s. 

J. H. W. Rosteutscher, Die Wiederkunft des Dionysos. Der Naturmys- 
tische Irrationalismus in Deutschland, Bern, A. Francke Ag. Verlag, 
1947, pp. 266, S. Fr. 17.80. 

Dane Rudhyar, Modern Man’s Conflicts. The Creative Challenge of a 
Global Society. New York, Philosophical Library, 1948, pp. viii 
+ 228, $3.75. 

Vedanta for the Western World. Edited with an Introduction by 
Christopher Isherwood, London, George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
1948, pp. 451, 16s. 


Archiv fiir Philosophie edited by Jiirgen v. Kempski, Vol. I, Stuttgart, 
W. Kohlhammer, 1948, pp. 160. 

Athenaeum uj Folyam kiadja a Magyar Tudomanyos Akadémia es a 
Magyar Filozdéfiai Tarsasag. Editors Pozsonyi Frigyes and Vajda 
Gyorgy Mihaly, XX XIII kétet 1947, Budapest, Egyetemi Nyomda, 
1948. 


Attualita Filosofiche, Atti del III Convegno di Studi Filosofici Cristiani 
tra Professori Universitari-Aloisianum-Gallarate, Padua, Editoria 
Liviana, 1948, pp. 370, Lire 800. 

Brotéria: Revista Contemporanea de Cultura. Director Domingos 
Mauricio, Vol. XLVI, fasc. 1, Lisbon, 1948, pp. 128. 

Dieu Vivant No. II, Paris, Editions de Seuil, 1948, pp. 156. 

Les Etudes Philosophiques, Directeur Gaston Berger, July-Dec. 1947, 
N.S. Nos. 3 and 4, Paris, Presses Universitaires de France. 

Janus Pannonius, Rivista Trimestrale Umanistica dell’ Accademia 
d’Ungheria in Roma, Fondata e Diretta da Tiberio Kardos, Anno 1, 
nos. 1-2-3, Mar.-April-Sept. 1947, Rome, Edizioni della Bussola. 

The Journal of Sex Education. Editor: Norman Haire, Ch.M., M.B., 
Vol. I, No. 2, October 1948. Published April, June, Aug., Oct. 
and Dec. from 36 Devonshire Mews West, London W.1. Annual 
subscriptions 10s. in Great Britain, 12s. 6d. (English) abroad. 
Single copy 2s. plus postage. 

Kwartalnik Filozoficeny Tom. XVII Zeszyt 1-2, edited by Roman Ingarden, 
Krakow, Nakladem Polskie} Academii Umiejetnosci, 1948, pp. 172. 

Laval Théologique et Philosophique (Editions de Université Laval, Quebec, 
Canada), Vol. III, No. 1, 1947, pp. 138. 

Philosophic Abstracts. A Quarterly edited by Ralph B. Winn. No. 25, 
Vol. VIII. New York, The Russell F. Moore Co., 1947, pp. 16, 
$4.00 yearly. 

Philosophica Slovaca I, edited by Dr. Igor Hrusovsky, Bratislava, Slovenska 
Akadémia vied a Umeni Academia Scientiarum et Artium Slovaca, 
1948, pp. 268, Kes. 280. 

The Philosophical Forum, An Annual, Vol. VI, Spring 1948, The Boston 
University Philosophical Club, 50 cents. 

Philosophisches Jahrbuch 1888 Begriindet von Gutberlet und Pohle 
Neuherausgegeben von G. Siegmund, 58 Band 3 Heft, Fulda, 
Verlag Parzeller & Co., 1948. 
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J. J. Poortman, Repertorium der Nederlandse Wijsbegeerte, Amsterdam, 
Wereldbibliothek, N.V., 1948, pp. 403. 

Proceedings and Addresses of the American Philosophical Association, 
1947-1948. Vol. XXI. Reprinted from the Philosophical Review, 
Vol. LVII, No. 4, July 1948. 

Revista Portuguesa de Filologica, Vol. I, Tomo II, 1947, Coimbra, Casa 
do Castelo, pp. 657. 

Révue des Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques, Tome XXXII, No. 3, 
July 1948, Paris, Librairie Philosophique, J. Vrin. 

Revue d’ Esthétique published under the direction of Charles Lalo, Etienne 
Souriau, Raymond Bayer, Vol. I, fasc. 1, Jan.-Mar. 1948, Paris, 
Presses Universitaires de France, pp. 108, 650 fr. annually. 

Rivista di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica, Anno XI, Fasc. II, Apr.-June 1948, 
Milan, Cura della Facolté di Filosofia dell’ Universita Cattolica 
de Sacro Cuore. 

Ruch Filozoficzeny edited by Kazimierzo Twardowskiego, Tom. XVI, 
Nos. 1-2, Torun, 1948, pp. 70. 

Sapientia. Revista Tomista de Filosofia, edited by Mayor San Jose, 
Ano 3, Num. 8, Buenos Aires, 1948, $3.00. 

Schopenhauer-Jahrbuch fur die Jahre 1945-1948, XX XII, edited by Arthur 
Hiibscher, Berlin, August Lutzeyer, 1948, pp. 285. 

Scottish Journal of Theology. Editors: Rev. T. F. Torrance and Rev. 
J. K.S. Reid, Vol. I, no. 1, June 1948. Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd 
Ltd., pp. 111, 15s. 6d. yearly. 

Sigma Conoscenza Unitaria 6-7, Rome, Partenia, 1948, L. 250. 

Studia Philosophica, vol. VII, Basel, Verlag fiir Recht und Gesellschaft Ag., 
1947, pp. 287, 27.50 fr. 

Studia Philosophica: Commentarii Societatis Philosophicae Polonorum, 
Vol. III, 1939-46, Cracow and Posnan, 1948, pp. 465. 

Bronislaw Wréblewski, Jezyk Prawny I Prawniczy, Krakow, Nakladem 
Polskie] Akademii Umiejetnosci, 1948, pp. 184. 


VII.—_NOTES 
NOTICE 


Tue 1948 Annual Meeting of the Charles S. Peirce Society will be held at 
2.30 p.m., Monday, 27 December, at the University of Virginia, at Char- 
lottesville Monroe Hall, Room 14. 

Two papers will be delivered: “The Paradox of Peirce’s Realism” by 
Dr. Manley H. Thompson, Jr., of the Philosophy Department of Toronto 
University, Toronto, Canada; and “A View of the Future of Peirce’s 
Ideas”’ by James K. Feibleman of New Orleans. Mr. Feibleman is a well- 
known Peircian scholar, poet, and novelist. 

Discussion will occur after the delivery of each paper, in turn, followed by 
a business meeting. Particular attention will be devoted to the volume 
of essays on Peirce now in progress by twenty-five scholars in England, 
Wales, Canada and the U.S.A. This volume is being written under the 
auspices of the Peirce Society which has a contract with the Bollingen 
Series of New York City, for its publication. 

Anyone interested in further details concerning the aims, activities, and 
basis of membership of the Peirce Society, should communicate with the 
secretary, Frederic H. Young, 77 Edgemont Road, Upper Montclair, 
New Jersey. 
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Institut International de Philosophie 


THE attention of readers of Mrnp is called to the bibliography issued twice 
a year by the Institut International de Philosophie and published by J. Vrin, 
Paris. Each number of the bibliography contains the most complete list 
it is possible to make of books published in all countries on any subjects 
falling under the heading of philosophy during the period of six months to 
which it relates. It might therefore be of grest use in enabling any philo- 
sopher who wishes to research in a particular field to find out what other 
work has been recently done in that field. This valuable international 
venture cannot be continued without a large increase in the number of 
subscribers. Those who wish to subscribe should apply for particulars to 
M. Prof. Bayer, Institut International de Philosophie, 17 Rue de la 
Sorbonne, Paris Ve. 


INSTITUT INTERNATIONAL DES SCIENCES THEORIQUES 
Palais des Académies 
BRUXELLES 


EDDINGTON PRIZE 
of 50,000 Belgian francs 


SUBJECT: 
EXPOSITION AND CRITIQUE OF THE CONCEPTIONS OF EDDINGTON 
CONCERNING 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


Members of the Jury: 
I. DOCKX, Director of the Institute. 
L. de BROGLIE, Perp. secr. of the Academy of Science of Paris. 
TH. DE DONDER, Professor, the University, Brussels. 
F. GONSETH, Professor, the Polytechnicum, Ziirich. 
E. A. MILNE, Professor, Oxford University. 


The memoirs must be sent to the secrétariat of the ‘‘ Institut International 
des Sciences Théoriques’’, 221, avenue de Tervueren, Brussels, in five copies, 
before the 3lst of December, 1950. 

The participants will sign their memoir by a device, and put in a closed 
envelope, bearing mention of their device, their names and addresses. 
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Benver (Dr. F.), Laan Van Meerdervoort 94, The Hague, Holland. 

Bennett (E. S.), 501 Jules Street, Johannesburg, S. Africa. 

Bennett (J. G.), Coombe Springs, Coombe Lane, Kingston, Surrey. 

BERGMANN (Prof. G.), Dept. of Philosophy, Iowa University, Iowa City, U.S.A. 

Ber in (I.), New College, Oxford. 
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